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Reach for Coca-Cola. ..and be really refreshed! Only Cok fives vou the cheerful lift that’s bright 


and lively ... the cold Crisp liste Lihat « pt atisties! Pause often... and alwavs drink Coke! 
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gives you that vacation feeling the moment you board. Last winter, National’s jets moved Miami hundreds of 


miles closer to New York. National’s radar-equipped planes pioneered smoother flights to Florida. National's 
coaches put Florida vacations in reach of all. Fly the airline with the new ideas, the Airline of the Stars. National 
Airlines serves 15 states and 37 cities on the Atlantic Seaboard, all Florida, Cuba, the Gulf Coast, and Texas. 


Also through-plane service to the West Coast and South America in cooperation with other leading airlines. 
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stands by you ® 


Near-fatal skid: 


A Liberty Mutual policyholder writes 
this about our claims service: “Just a 
note to thank you a million for handling 
my claim in such an efficient manner. 
Frankly, I expected all sorts of paper 
work and ‘fiddling around’ before I could 
get the cletim settled. 

“I was very surprised and pleased at 
the way it turned out. I think I can real- 
ize how much work is required to settle 
a claim and I just wanted to let you 


The Company that 


know how much I appreciate the atten- 
tion you gave my case.” 

Liberty believes in settling claims 
promptly and fairly. Our country-wide 
service is economical, too. We have 
saved substantial amounts for our car 
insurance policyholders every year.* To 
insure with Liberty Mutual, just contact 
one of our 146 offices across the U. S. 
and Canada. Ask about Liberty’s easy 
payment plans, too. 


*Except for assigned risks and Mass. compulsory coverage. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Personal insurance: Automobile, Fire, inland Marine, Crime, Homeowners’ 
Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health 


Liberty Mutual’s fast service 
gets policyholder out of jam 


Liberty’s home-insurance 
“package” protects 17 
danger areas 


You can get a single homeown- 
ers package policy from Liberty 
Mutual that combines fire insur- 
ance with 16 other coverages 
(windstorm, theft, explosion, 
etc.). By buying this package 
policy, you save about 20% of 
what it would cost you to buy 


these coverages separately. 
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How I Turned £1,000 into a Million 


--Starting in my spare time 


AN AMAZING STORY THAT MAY CHANGE 


by William Nickerson 


ERHAPS the hardest 

thing about making a 
million dollars — or even 
$200,000 — is the act of 
believing it to be possible. 
This may be the stum- 
bling block which will keep you from seiz- 
ing upon the extraordinary opportunity 
presented here. 


Out of every thousand people who read 
this page, perhaps only 10 will be able to 
overcome their ingrained skepticism enough 
to send away for more information. And out 
of those ten, perhaps only one or two will 
exploit this opportunity to the hilt. But 
those fortunate few may enjoy the kind of 
financial success that millions dream of but 
only a few achieve. 


You can pyramid personal savings of 
$2,500 ($50 a month, plus interest, for 4 
years) into an estate worth $219,972 in 14 
years ... $1,187,195 in 20 years. 

Your chances for success are better than 
400 to 1 —in tact, 1600 times better than 
if you went into business — according to 
actual U.S. government statistics. 





And most, if not all, of your new wealth 
will be yours to keep tax-free — not even 
subject to capital gains tax! 


I did better than that. When I was 25, 
my wife Lucille and I started saving part 
of my first modest earnings as a telephone 
company employee. In three years we had 
saved the down payment to buy a home. I 
began looking about for a way to insure a 
modest retirement income to supplement 
my telephone company pension. 


From "'Scratch"’ to $500,000 by 42 


Starting with only the $1000 cash equity 
in my home, I pyramided this modest asset 
into $500,000 by the time I was 42 — all in 
my spare time. I retired at 42 to concen- 
trate on my investments — with consider- 
able time for gardening, swimming in our 
backyard pool, hunting, fishing, and 
traveling. 


Many friends turned to me for advice 
on how they could follow me up the road 
to fortune. Finally I decided to write a 
unique guidebook, in which I would share 
my money-making secrets. 

But editors who read my first manuscript 
told me: “Ah, but your success depended on 
starting during the depression. It could 
never happen again!” 


Another $500,000 in Only 2 Years 


This led me to study other men’s money- 
making experiences, and current, non-de- 
pression-period opportunities. Although I 
had not intended to increase my holdings, 
I found so many opportunities that in 2 
years I doubled my estate to over $1,000,000. 

Now my book, How I TurNep $1000 
INTO A MILLION, is ready at last. And in 
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it I reveal —and tell how to use —these 4 
basic principles of traveling the last re- 
maining road to great fortune still open to 
the average person: 


1. How to harness the secret force of 
free enterprise — the pyramiding power of 
borrowed money. If you have ever experi- 
enced difficulty in arranging a personal loan 
(or a commercial loan to go into business) 
you may have the idea that banks won't 
lend money to the “little fellow” for the 
purpose of making money. But I will show 
you how you can get lenders to put up 
gladly at least three dollars for every one 
of yours, thereby quadrupling the earning 
power of your capital. 


2. How to choose income-producing 
multiple dwellings in which to invest your 
own (and your borrowed) capital. If you 
are interested in investing in income-pro- 
ducing property for income alone, then you 
will probably get along all right without 
any advice from me, although even there I 
can give you many tips. But if you are out 
to pyramid your capital, there is a definite 
set of conditions to look for. 


3. How to make your equity grow. A 
fair market value of an income-producing 
property is in ratio to its income. There- 
fore, if you increase the annual net by 
means of the steps I outline, you increase 
the market value of the property — thereby 
increasing your equity. 


4. How to virtually eliminate the “tax 
bite” on your capital growth. I will show 
you how you can increase your net worth 
steadily without its being subject to in- 
come taxes—not even capital gains tax! 
J. K. Lasser’s famous guide, Your INCOME 
TAX, says of this method that “the mathe- 
matics have almost unparalleled attraction.” 


If you have about §2500 right now — or 
if you can save only $50 a month for the 
next four years — you can start out soundly 
along the road to a million dollars. To en- 
hance your progress you will need an addi- 
tional personal investment of $50 a month, 
or $600 a year, for two more years after 
that, making a total investment from your 
personal savings of $3600. But then you will 
start receiving income from your invest- 
ment. In addition, if you follow my instruc- 
tions carefully, your capital can grow at the 
following startling rate: 


In 2 years, your $3600 grows to $5,800. 
In 4 years, you have $11,575. 

In 6 years, $21,681. 

In 8 years, $39,363. 

In 10 years, $70,548. 

In 12 years, $124,884. 

In 14 years, $219,972. 

In 16 years, $386,376. 

In 18 years, $677,583. 

In 20 years, $1,187,195. 


How far you want to go up this ladder 
depends on how much retirement income 
you would like. You can conservatively ex- 
pect to earn an average net return of 6% 


YOUR LIFE 


on your personal equity. So, if you would 
be satisfied with a retirement income of at 
least $12,000 a year, you might decide to 
stop when your equity reaches $200,000. 


“There Must Be a Catch to It!” 


Right now, it would be understandable if 
you were sputtering, “But — but — it’s not 
that simple. There must be a catch to it!” 


Of course there’s a catch to it! There are 
hundreds of “catches” — hundreds of pit- 
falls and traps for the unwary who have 
never traveled what I call the “realty road 
to riches.” But I made it, by learning as I 
went along. And you have a priceless ad- 
vantage which I never had — the advantage 
of being able to know beforehand every- 
thing I had to learn by trial-and-error. 


My 497-page book is literally the product 
of a lifetime, into which I have poured 
every distilled ounce of practical knowl- 
edge I gained along the road to fortune. It 
answers all the questions on real estate 
operations that my friends have ever asked 
me. I lead you through one actual trans- 
action after another, setting forth each step 
in detail. 


This method of making money is not 
dependent on continued economic boom or 
inflation. It is benefited and underwritten 
by America’s continuing population boom, 
which is expected to result in 77 million 
more people by 1980. And it is compara- 
tively recession-proof. 


Read Book for 2 Weeks Free — 
Then Decide 


You may have other questions, other 
doubts. Rather than attempt to answer 
them all here, the publishers invite you to 
examine my book free for two weeks in 
your own home. If you're not impressed, 
return the book in two weeks and pay noth- 
ing, owe nothing. Otherwise it’s yours to 
keep for only $4.95 plus a few cents postage. 
Mail coupon or write to: SIMON AND 
ScHUSTER, Publishers, Dept. 315, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, 
Dept.315, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me William Nickerson's 497-page 
book, HOW I TURNED $1000 INTO A MILLION, for 
two weeks’ free examination. If not convinced that 
this book can pay for itself literally thousands 
of times over, I may return it in 14 days and pay 
nothing. Otherwise I will keep it and remit only 
$4.95 plus a few cents postage as payment in full. 


Lo LENE PERT CHT CER P TITER Te oeee 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

AAArO8S. . 2 cccvccees cocces eevee eeeeeeee 

CARY is sissies Sumictaians Zone... State......... 


CL SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you prefer to 
enclose $4.95 WITH this coupon. Then WE 
prepay all postage charges, Same 14-day return 
privilege, full refund guaranteed. 
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LETTERS 





Crown & Country 
Sir: 

I should like to send my very warm con- 
gratulations on the article on the Crown 
(June 29 Cover). If I may say so, it strikes 
me as being wholly admirable. It is most 
comprehensive and at the same time most 
understanding. 

Str SAVILLE GARNER 
High Commissioner for 
the United Kingdom 
Ottawa 


Sir: 

Your wonderful article should revive the 
pride of all Canadians. 

Davin E. H. FANGRAD 
Stratford, Ont. 
Sir: 

What would be interesting would be a poll 
of Canadians (particularly western Cana- 
dians) to see how many of us consider her 
our Queen. Almost without exception, my 
friends, relatives, acquaintances and myself 
would be fightin’ mad to be referred to 
as “hers.” 

LARRY BEARER 
Calgary, Alta. 
Sir: 

The revolutions that went into ridding 
the world of the scourge of monarchy have 
not fully succeeded, as our cousins across 
the ocean persist in clinging to the idiotic 
idea that a whole nation is duty bound to 
support one family because they were born 
into that class. 

STEPHEN C. SPILKY 
Brooklyn 


Sir: 

After having subscribed to your magazine 
for many years and read it in many places 
—in Madagascar, when you described the 
1947-48 rebellion there; in Johannesburg, 
when you published your famous article 
about the dangers of living in that city; 
and in Kenya, during the Mau Mau emer- 
gency—I canceled my subscription and be- 
came one of your critics. As an Englishman, 
I felt that your reporting was a disservice 
to the British Commonwealth and the free 
world in general. 

Since then I have surreptitiously bought 
your magazine from time to time, for it is 
so readable. I fell from grace again, and 
was delighted to read what you had to say 
about Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Canada and 
about the Commonwealth generally. I might 
renew my subscription. 

L. J. BARNETT 


Larchmont, N.Y. 


Sir: 

I wonder whether you may have had 
tongue in check when you explained Cwth- 
mas as “an abbreviation of ‘Commonwealth- 
mas’; the ‘w’ is pronounced like that in the 
town of Ebbw Vale.” I’m lost. 

EvizaBETH M. KLEMM 
Golden, Colo. 


@ Ebbw Vale is pronounced Ebboo 
Vale, so Cwthmas is Coothmas. Both 
are more easily said with the tongue 
out of the cheek.—Eb. 


All in the Family 


Sir: 

Your July 6 story on the Soviet exhibi- 
tion in Manhattan pictures Moscow fashions 
in furs. Fine and dandy. However, the 





MANNEQUINS AT YUCCA FLAT 


“dolls” shouldering the furs are strictly made 
in the USA. 

These plastic mannequins appear to be of 
the same “family” that participated in the 
Nevada atomic bomb tests. 

Victor TuDAN 
The Mannequin Shoppe 
Hartford, Conn. 


Touring with Intourist 
Sir: 

I liked your June 22 story, “Rubberneck- 
ing in Russia,” since I returned on June to 
from 15 days on the first American bus tour 
in Russia, I thoroughly enjoyed my stay, 
and I take exception to “the food is heavy 
and generally dull.” At all times, I liked the 
Russian food; it was always different, and 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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rather exciting as you never knew what, 
when or how long it took to be served. We 
had eggs, fish, cheese, etc. for breakfast. 

Rutu G. Brown 
Wellsville, N.Y. 


Sir: 

My husband and I recently returned from 
Moscow. We were de luxe $30-a-day-apiece 
customers. But though Intourist here as- 
sured us “a private guide, all transportation 
in Russia, room and bath, four meals a day 
and use of a private limousine,” this is what 
Intourist gave us: a bedroom with sagging 
springs and thin pallets at the Metropole 
Hotel; pillows that might have been stuffed 
with scrap iron—so lumpy, so hard, so 
heavy were they; a big bathroom with a 
proportionately large drain smell; a face 
towel and a thin, worn, stiff bath towel 
apiece (unchanged during our five-day stay). 

ELEANOR Howarp 
Malibu, Calif. 


The Strauss Vote 
Sir: 

The ousting of Admiral Strauss was a very 
serious affair, and it should have been con- 
ducted in an honorable, dignified, high- 
minded manner [June 29]. 

Instead, some of our “statesmen,” O'Ma- 
honey, Morse and Anderson (to name three), 
ran it like a prizefight. Their conduct—and 
that of some of their backers—has shamed 
us in the eyes of a great part of the world. 

Betsy Pitts 
Bangor, Me. 


Sir: 

Hats off to Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, whose search for truth culminates 
in an honest belief that disregards party 
dictatorship. 

ELLA R. BLUMBERG 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Sir: 

The jealous, petty sentimentality of Mar- 
garet Chase Smith against able General 
“Rosie” O'Donnell and competent Lewis 
Strauss in her “head-downward-and-hush- 
voiced” voting is the best argument I know 
against women in politics. 

Wiiuiam E. Stuart-DONATHAN 
Washington, D.C, 


Sir: 

The saddest sack of the sad episode is 
William Fulbright. He heard the trumpet, 
but its sound was, to him, uncertain, Lack- 
ing courage to be heard voting either right 
or Democrat, he went to bed with his 
dilemma, and was had. 

Morcan A. PowELL 
New York City 
Sir: 

Connecticut should be proud of Senator 
Dodd. His summation is a study in pene- 
tration and clarity; the backhand to the 
“cult of the mediocre” hits at the crux 
of the matter, is so true and so generally 
applicable. 

RICHARD A. WILLIAMS 
Wilmington, Del. 


Sir: 

You will understand, I know, the pres- 
sures which, until now, have kept me from 
sending you my thanks for the cover story 
of June 15 by your diligent and able staff. 
I saw at firsthand how widely they searched 
and how carefully they checked and re- 
checked their findings. 

Only mortals thus deeply probed can ex- 
perience the mingled emotions which a pene- 
trating Tre analysis arouses. To the intro- 
spective subject, such a portrait seems like 
the reflection in the rippled mirror of a 
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MONSANTO CHEMISTRY IN ACTION... 


(Xe) N(@) 0) => Ni 31 ©) BO en nleyN| : 


Flowing from Monsanto—a stream of products developed to cut produc- 
tion costs for America’s expanding economy. Examples: sulfuric acid per- 
mits steel production savings; specially built acids and heavy chemicals 
reduce the need for inhibitors, catalysts, accelerators; phosphoric acid 
“polishes” aluminum economically. Monsanto plasticizers and vinyl resins 
make possible faster wire-coating extrusion. Another Monsanto chemical 
cuts paint drying time 94%. These are among thousands of Monsanto 





chemicals, plastics and petroleum products which serve industry. WHERE CREATIVE 
CHEMISTRY WORKS ; 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY + INDUSTRIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT « ST. LOUIS 66, MO. WONDERS FOR YOU 
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What's all this mumbo- 


jumbo about quoting 
group insurance costs? 


Ceremony and mystery have no 
place in business today. It’s compli- 
cated enough. That’s why, when 
Continental started back in 191], 
they decided their job was simply to 
provide the best possible insurance 
coverage—at the lowest possible cost 
—with as few complications as 
possible. 

This philosophy has been success- 
ful. In 1948 Continental reached 
the one billion dollar mark in life 
insurance in force. In 1952 the 
company passed two billion. This 
year, despite the growing problems 
of doing business in a very compli- 
cated economy, Continental reached 
the five billion dollar goal—with 
over 550 million in assets. 

By working with clear and concise 
facts that get “right to the point, Con- 
linental Assurance has solved the 
insurance problems of many com- 
panies and individuals, 

Continental can help you, too. 


yours ror J///, THE 
Continental 


COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP Rockaway, NJ 
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pond, darker than natural, with inevitable 
slight distortions—some an improvement on 
the visage of the sitter 


Lewis STRAUSS 
Washington, D.C 


What God Hath Wrought 
Sir 

Potato-pecling Pic. Andrew God | June 29] 
has a last name that spoofs the self-assumed 
omnipotence of the peacetime Army 
of military justice with beautiful 

DonaLp H. RoBERTSON 

New York City 
or 


system 
rons 


My sympathies are with Pic. Andrew God 

Fort George G, Meade, during World War 
Il, was designated Army Ground Forces Re 
placement Depot No. 1. I was compagy mail 
orderly. The mail to troops overseas averaged 
about 5.000 letters per month for our battery 
alone. It was not unlikely or unreasonable 
that errors would be 

One day two mail sacks of misaddressed 
envelopes were returned to the command for 
correction and reforwarding. The command 
ing general was “disturbed”; our regimental 
commander (the only one) ordered my com 
pany commander to prefer charges against 
me and to specify that I had willfully mis 
addressed five envelopes out of the 5,000 

In addition to my duties as mail orderly | 
was company clerk. I believe I was the only 
person in the U.S. Army who had to pre 
pare his own court-martial against himself 

GENE SMITH 





made 


San Diego 
@ Reader Smith, like Pfc. God, was ac- 
quitted.—Ep. 


Sir 

Granted the Army looked a little ridiculous 
in the case of Pfc. God. but anyone who has 
served in the armed forces knows of this type 
of individual, who likes to make his own 
rules, One thing is certain: this “goof-off" is 
now performing duties that would make spud 
pecling a pleasure. 1 wholeheartedly hope so 

R. A. CHUNKO 

Trenton, NJ 


The Cool Cleric 
Sir 

Psychopathic confusion expressed in “beat” 
lingo mixed with dropped names of religious 
figures is something, all right, but it is not 
religion. Paths to truth must begin in real 
humility, but there is littl humility to be 
found at the Rev. Pierre Delattre’s Bread and 
Wine Mission [{ June 29]. There, instead, one 
and see plenty of loud sexual hys- 
teria, warped non-poctry, and self-justilica 
tion—all of these put forth in a religio 
Pier Six, neo-Freudian patois 

Joun RockWELL 


does hear 


San Francisco 


Sir 

I mean this Delattre fra, his pad's good for 
a gratis Khayyam bit any time. And like he 
don’t bug you none, I mean, he’s hip that 
God was not cool enough to make a religion 
for the really bright people. That's why God 
had to come to us to apologize for religion 
the way it is. I mean, like he doesn’t expect 
us to buy that square jazz 

P. A. Sus 

Norwalk, 


su 


Conn 


If the level of “beat” intelligence is so low 
that they cannot grasp simple religious truths 
without such childish distortions, the Congre- 
gationalists would have better luck opening 
4 mission in a zoo 
CHARLES MARTIN 








Continental can give you 
cost estimates on-the-spot! 


Even if you e mploy as few as 
ten people, your Continental Assur- 
ance agent can give | you factual group 


insurance estimates on his very 
first visit. No red tape. 
And even more important, today 


he can tailor this plan to fit your 
specific business, regardless of its 
size or scope. He can fit a plan to 


your exact needs; rather than offer- 
ing you “packaged” plans, that may 


or may not be adaptable to your 
particular company. 

It will pay you well in both time 
and money to get in touch with your 
Continental Assuranc e broker. He’s 
as close as your phone book. And be 
sure and 1 ask him how your tax Sav- 
ings alone can often pay much of the 
expense. He's eminently qualified to 
answer all your questions. 

Investigate group insurance from 
Continental Assurance now. Find 
out exactly how invaluable it can be 

. and how low in cost. 


yours ror J ///h Jf 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ONE OF THE C NENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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To Help a Computer Concentrate 


... By filtering distracting voltage pulses, 


Mallory capacitors keep a computer's 
memory from wandering. 


lo help keep electronic brains safe from error and 
breakdown, Mallory has developed a series of com- 
puter capacitors that set entirely new standards for 
efficient filtering and long service. Used by the 
hundreds in the power supply, they assure a smooth- 
as-silk flow of current to the computer's thousands 


of tiny parts. 


The manufacturing methods Mallory had developed 
for building extra life and performance into capaci- 
tors gave us a head start in tackling this new applic a- 
tion. Mallory computer capacitors are produced by 


| 


spec ial techniques under conditions as carefully 


controlled as those in a hospital operating room to 


assure they last as long as the computer itself and 
help eliminate costly trouble-shooting and down time. 


These new capacitors are the latest development of 
Mallory pioneering in the design and production of 
precision electronic components. Today you find 
Mallory produc ts in miniature hearing aids, your 


And they 


working in tomorrow’s electronic marvels. 
P.R. MALLORY & CO Inc 


ALLORY 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


TV set and car radio, and space satellites. 
will be 
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PR. MALLORY & CO. 











Electronic, Electrical and Special Metal Components « Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors * Timer Switches 
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SETTLE 
FOR AVERAGE 





YARDLEY 


After having 
La lion 





Yardley is made expressly for the man who knows the good things of 
life and intends to have them. If you are such a man, and like to see 
your money go a long way, try new Yardley After Shaving Lotion. 
Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 


manly scent improve any shave, electric or lather. $] plus tax 


You'll like all Yardley products for good grooming. 
Preferred by men of the world around the world. 


YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 
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MISCELLANY 


By Popular Demand. In Rochester, 
William B. Ransco ran an ad in the Times 
Union: “Notice is hereby given that my 
dear wife has still another driver’s permit. 
Please exercise extreme caution.” 





Reversible. In Leeds, England, Strip- 
per Grace Kerr was fined $70 for steal- 
ing clothes. 


Mixed Bag. In Taree, Australia, bitten 
in the arm by a snake, Charles Peters 
plugged his arm with a rifle to make it 
bleed, was fined for carrying a firearm 
on Sunday. 


Price of Admission. In San Diego, 
police granted Willie Reuben’s request to 
be put in jail when he handed over five 
marijuana cigarettes. 


Seasoned Judgment. In Oklahoma 
| City, arrested for driving a motor scooter 
without a license, William Bryant, 88, told 
the traffic judge he had not applied for a 
license because he thought he had to be 
accompanied by his parents. 


Traveling Man. In Ocala, Fla., escap- 
ing from a work crew, Prisoner Willard P. 
Sims left a note: “I'll be back the latter 
part of July. I have some business to 
attend to.” 


Sharp. In Santa Cruz, Calif., Roger 
La Jeunes and Harvey Stovall were ar- 
rested after they put up 36 signs along 
the beach: “Please do not feed the 
sharks.” 


Clear Record. In Phoenix, Ariz., Rep- 
resentative David Hill Campbell had a 
sign on his desk in the Arizona state 
legislature: “Don’t ask me for any in- 
formation. If I knew anything, I would 
not be here.” 


Value Judgment. In Taipei, Formosa, 
Mrs. Kao Lai Chao-chi, who feeds 50 rats 
each night in her home charitably, ex- 
plained: “Rats are no worse than many 
human beings.” 


Callous. In Chattanooga, Tenn., police 
reported that after wearing his socks on 
his hands to avoid leaving fingerprints 
during a burglary, Oscar Shelton was 
identified by a bare footprint. 


Test of Character. In Madison, Wis., 
the state bureau of personnel advertised 
for an inspector for the beverage and 
cigarette division of the state tax de- 
partment: “Young man with ability to 
drink moderately on the job when the 
occasion demands.” 


Marry in Haste. In Old Saybrook, 
Conn., after explaining that he was rush- 
ing to his wedding when arrested for 
speeding, Kerry Cannon was fined $50 
when the judge discovered that the wed- 
ding was six months away. 
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The roomy, four-door Vauxhall is all the 


Everything about the Vauxhall sta- 
tion wagon makes wonderful sense, 

Small and England 
itself, the Vauxhall nevertheless seats 
comfortably a family of five. With the 
rear seat folded flush with the floor, 


CC ympact as 


there’s a surprising 45 cubic feet of 


cargo space—the equivalent, in Eng- 
land, of a small van. And it's available 
through either of the rear doors or the 
easy-to-lift tail gate. Few and far 
apart, indeed, are families who need 
more room than this. 

Its smooth 4-cylinder engine is com- 


Sr 
TACHA 


pletely capable of going at turnpike 
speeds all day long. Moreover, it does 
it on a modicum of fuel; most owners 
get from 28 to 35 miles per gallon. 

Inside, you find British craftsman 
ship in every detail of upholstery. And 
such extra niceties as dual visors, 
courtesy light, arm rests, ash trays, 
and other deft touches you're used to 
in larger, higher priced cars. 

British pride of workmanship shows 
in the solid thump of Vauxhall doors 
and the tight fit of every body seam. 
And British concern to please American 





A Quality Product of England Since 1904 


station wagon most families need 


shows in Vauxhall's 
around windshield and rear window. 
The husky bumpers wrap around, too. 

Built in England by General Motors, 
the Vauxhall is serviced across America 
by Pontiac dealérs. It is becoming 
increasingly popular among families 
who want station wagon utility with 
manoeuvrability and handling ease 
rarely used bulk and 


tastes wrap- 


but without 
superfluous decoration. 

See and drive the Vauxhall and 
learn how attractive Britain makes it 
to become a station wagon family. 


Wied ? 
Lal 1 B AIN S VALUXHA SOLD AND SERVICED BY PONTIAC DEALERS 
" 7 - THROUGHOUT AMERICA 
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Philco Gafni plays anywhere without 
plugging in...even in bright sunlight! 


You've never seen TV like Safari! Weighing a scant 15% pounds, 
less than 17” tall, Safari is the world's first TV you can take 
wherever you go, including places electricity can't go... on pic- 
nics, to the beach, on boats, in trains, truly everywhere! 

Safari plays on its own built-in rechargeable battery, and the 
recharger is built in, too! (Or save the battery, operate Safari on 
AC house current!) And wait till you see the picture .. . it's like 
looking at a theatre screen! Exclusive Philco design lets you enjoy 
perfect viewing even in the brightest sunlight. 

Safari is the world’s first transistor TV mass-produced for sale 


today! Reserve yours now at your Philco dealer's. $250 
Rechargeable Battery, $5.25 extra 
SPECIFICATIONS: 21-transistor chassis, 4 IF stages, 3-transistor high-gain tuner, 
12 diodes, 2 rectifiers, easy-to-service Perma-Circuit chassis design. Pivot-Tenna 
“jack” for optional ear speaker. Natural or black genuine leather with saddle 
stitching, durable styrene top. Dimensions: 8%" wide, 16%" high, 5%” deep. Not 
available in UHF , t ANGE Ww : 
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3412 SIESTA 


NEW! SWIVEL-SCREEN 
CONSOLETTE PRICED 


FROM +4 99°5 


Decorator TV fits so many rooms 

perfectly. Comes in 5 fashion- 

wise colors —gold, charcoal 

brown, vermilion, beige, mahog 

any finish. Handsome stand has 

gleaming brass legs and a useful 

decorator shelf. The complete ; 
unit measures just 12” deep 

The picture tube swivels a full | 
circle, Siesta (left) has auto- 

matic clock controls.* Turns on 

your favorite programs; turns 

itself off at night 
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OR some Time correspondents it 

was a pleasant July assignment: 
round up the full perspective of the 
U.S.’s 181 million-acre National For- 
ests for this week’s color story in 
National Affairs. Through the green 
trees of East, Midsouth, Midwest and 
West they went to talk to some of the 
nation’s outstanding forest rangers. 

Atlanta Correspondent Spencer L. 
Davidson drove into the Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest at the southern end 
of the Appalachians; Detroit Corre- 
spondent Nick Thimmesch made the 
rounds in Upper Michigan's Hiawa- 
tha National Forest; Denver Bureau 
Chief Barron Beshoar headed into the 
San Juan Mountains for three days; 
Albuquerque Correspondent Arch Na- 
pier trekked through New Mexico's 
Carson National Forest. In Washing- 
ton, Bureau Chief John L. Steele 
mopped his brow, thought warmly 
of his colleagues in the cool forests, 
and with Chief Forester Richard E. 
McArdle summed up the purpose of 
McArdle’s far-reaching domain (see 
map). It’s the same as it was when 
Teddy Roosevelt created the forest 
service in 1905: “For the greatest 
good of the greatest number in the 
long run.” 


ti: Flwain, 


1 week's most significant story in 
Foreign News came in scattered 
pieces. Gaitskell, Mollet and Ollen- 
hauer—the big names of Europe’s 
three major socialist parties—all faced 
the same kind of trouble: the noisy 
outcries of leftist factions demanding 
that their parties outbid others in pro- 
posing compromises with the Russians. 
In Britain, Hugh Gaitskell challenged 
the nation’s most powerful labor un- 
ion by sternly rejecting its demand 
that Britain renounce the H-bomb. In 
France, Guy Mollet bluntly told his 
followers that if it is neutralism they 
want for France, he would quit as 
leader of the party. In West Ger- 
many, Erich Ollenhauer did quit. Put- 
ting the pieces together, Tite's editors 
found the order of the day for Eu- 
rope’s socialists: Eyes right! 


HE British Commonwealth,” said 

Lord Hailsham, deputy leader of 
the House of Lords, “is hopeless to 
define.” In its cover story on Queen 
Elizabeth II (June 29), Trme tackled 
the job of definition. Last week the 
British government had ordered 9,000 
copies to send out to increase under- 
standing of the Commonwealth. 
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If you buy life insurance which 


can provide good answers to all 
these questions, its probably a 
New England Life poliey 





When you buy life insurance you can’t predict what the conditions will be in your 
future or your family’s future, Consequently, the provisions in your life insurance 
policy should be numerous enough and generous enough to meet a great many 
possible situations, 

The help you may need in the unpredictable future may come from any one of 
a score or more of important, guaranteed benefits you can get in the New England 
Life contract. Provisions in the form of “riders” attached to your basic policy may 
be of further help to you in achieving your objectives. 

It is important, then, to know what you are getting when you buy life insurance. 


We raise these questions to give you an idea of what is involved. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 


The company that founded mutual life insurance in America + 1835 


How generous are the provisions if you want to 
change your policy from an “ordinary” life to a 
retirement plan, or vice versa? 


Will you have the widest choice of ways by 
which money in your policy can be paid to you? 
... the widest choice of ages at which you can 
retire? ... and will you continue to share in the 
company’s earnings? 


Is the company currently paying a lot more 
than the guaranteed interest rate on funds left 
on deposit? 


Will you be able to use dividends to pay up 
your policy ahead of time? 


Can you use dividends to increase the amount 
of income you'll get from the policy or the 
amount your beneficiary will get? 


Will the net cost per $1000 of your insurance be 
lower if you buy $5000 or more? 


Can you arrange for automatic loans to pay 
your premiums? 


If you don’t keep up your premium payments, 
can you still maintain some insurance? Even 
after the “grace” period has expired, will you 
have opportunities to pick up where you left 
off regardless of physical condition? 


Will payment for coverage beyond the month of 
death be refunded? 


If you want to pay premiums semi-annually, 
quarterly, or monthly, how favorable are the 
terms? 


Is the cash value of your policy available at any 


time? 


Does your company offer an unusual number of 
ways of adding extra protection to the basic 
policy you buy? How does the cost of such 
“riders” compare? Can you more than double 
your coverage at this exceedingly low cost? 


Can you add protection on the members of your 
family to your own new policy? 


Will you be able to add term or permanent in- 
surance to your policy automatically with your 
dividends? 


Will the provision guaranteeing an additional 
payment in case of accidental death be in effect 
after age 65? . . and will still another extra pay- 
ment be made if death results from a passenger 
accident in a commercial plane, train or bus? 


Can a young man get a policy rider which allows 
him to buy more cance in the future with- 


out medical examination and regardless of 
physical condition? 


Do women qualify for lower rates? 





Buying life insurance is not a do-it-yourself job. You will 
need the competent and trustworthy help you will get from 
a New England Life representative. He’s a specialist in fitting 
life insurance to your personal needs and has the advantage of 
working with the “Better Life’”’ policy. 


The New England Life contract 
offers the finest combination of 
guaranteed benefits at any price 


{1 BETTER LIFE FOR YOL 





AN INTERESTING LETTER SAID... 


“Why in Heaven Don’t You 


Speak Out on Inflation ?” 





I have received a number of 
letters from men and women who 
are concerned about inflation. One 
A. T. & T. share owner asked, ““Why 
in heaven don’t you speak out on 
this subject?” 


The letter went on to say, “If you 
would alert the 1,625,000 share own- 
ers and 700,000 employees to the 
facts about inflation, they would 
help spread the news.” 


I warmly agree that it is essential 
to alert more people to the dangers 
of inflation and we in the Bell Sys- 
tem are speaking up and speaking 
out at every opportunity. 


ee ho TS 


Eos kerr eos 


In recent articles and bulletins to 
employees, the Bell System Com- 
panies have discussed the threat 
which inflation poses to the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar and to sav- 
ings, insurance, and pensions. 


At the annual meeting of A. T. & T. 
share owners I pointed out that in- 
flation has been a tough problem in 
the telephone business. But we have 
not just talked about the problem — 
we have developed more efficient 
equipment and introduced many 
economies of operation. It is worth 
noting that the price of telephone 
service has generally gone up less 
since World War II than most other 
things. 


But we know that the forces of 
inflation are far too widespread and 
powerful for any one individual or 
business to stem them singlehanded. 


Fre (Ga pS 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, PRESIDENT @ | 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. Sf 
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This brings me to the question 
that I believe so many are asking. 
“How can I help?” In these ways, 
it seems to me: 


By giving spoken and written sup- 
port to those who are working for a 
strong, sound, and stable dollar. 


By opposing unreasonable de- 
mands, excessive spending, and 
schemes that add fuel to the infla- 
tionary fire. 


Your friends and associates, and 
especially your representatives in 
Congress, are entitled to your con- 
structive views. 

For our part, we will continue to 
fight inflation by pushing research 
hard and effecting economies in our 
business. And by speaking out against 
this threat to the people and the 
country. 
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THE NATION 
Black Ink Ahead? 


In keeping with the nation’s mood, Ad- 
ministration officials are talking behind 
the scenes about the heady possibility of 
a big surplus in the President’s next 
budget, perhaps $6 billion or even more 
—in contrast with the $12.6 billion deficit 
piled up in just-ended fiscal 1959 and the 
skimpy $100 million surplus estimated in 
the fiscal-1960 budget. As Administration 
economists and budgetmakers see it 
spending in fiscal 1961 will creep up to 
about $80 billion from the current year’s 
$77.5 billion, but the soaring economy 
may produce revenues as high as $86 bil- 
lion. If so, President Eisenhower, when he 
unveils his new budget in January of elec- 
tion year 1960, will be able to point to a 
hefty surplus to use for denting the na- 
tional debt or nicking taxes, or both. 


Block That Tax Boost! 


The village president of suburban Glen- 
view, Ill. met with his board of trustees 
last week and took a “malicious pleasure 
in hacking and slashing,” as he later con- 
fessed. What he hacked and slashed was 
spending items in the village’s new budget, 
such as the library’s request for $91,000 
(cut by nearly one-third) and the building 
commissioner's request for a $2,500 car 
(cut to $1,800). Explained President Jack 
Mabley, who makes his living as a Chicago 
Daily News columnist: “There's a feeling 
of frustration and desperation among the 
taxpayers I meet, and this is one small 
way of doing something about it.” 

Evident across the U.S., in the midst of 
brisk consumer spending for new cars, 
power boats and vacation-bound plane 
trips, was an almost rebellious hostility 
toward threatened tax boosts and heavy 
governmental spending. “Wherever I go,” 
said Boston Democrat John E. Powers, 
president of the state senate, “all I hear 
is ‘cut that budget!’ Echoed Chicago Re- 
publican Albert Hachmeister, member of 
the state legislature: “Even parents of 
schoolchildren come to me and say, ‘No 
more tax increases, please, not even for 
schools.’ ” Said San Francisco's Republican 
Mayor George Christopher: “It used to be 
a simple matter for a petitioner to get peo- 
ple to sign a petition for a new park. To- 
day, I don’t get these petitions any more.” 

When Massachusetts’ Democratic Gov- 
ernor Foster Furcolo requested a chance 
to speak to General Electric workers at 
Lynn last month in defense of his em- 


battled proposal to boost the state sales 
tax, they deluged him with 200 unfriendly 
questions, such as: “When are you going 
to forget your giveaway programs?” “Why 
don’t you do something to stop the dis- 
graceful, wasteful spending of the taxpay- 
ers’ dollars?” 

Clipping Coupons. Expressed in the 
hostility toward public spending were both 
long-accumulated annoyance at the bite 
of taxation and sharp awareness of the 
nibble of price upcreep. In response to a 
recent Los Angeles Times campaign urg- 
ing readers to write to their Congress- 
men in protest against inflationary federal 
spending, more than 30,000 letters de- 
scended on California members of Congress. 
The Chicago Tribune printed handy “stop 
inflation” coupons, and more than 130,000 
were clipped out by readers and mailed to 
Springfield and Washington. 

Weariness of price upcreep made many 
a union member skeptical about the value 
of wage boosts won by unions. Admitted 
a United Auto Workers official in Detroit, 
on the eve of the threatened steel strike 
(see Business): “My guess is that the 
steel strike will get as little actual support, 
from the public and from labor in gener- 
al, as any strike ever got. The average 
working stiff is becoming much more real- 





istic about these things.” 


y 


Goalkeeper. The U.S.’s block-that-tax- 
boost, hold-those-prices mood went far 
toward explaining Washington's most re- 
markable phenomenon of 1959: the tri- 
umph of President Eisenhower's balanced- 
budget goal, despite the spending plans 
that Democrats brought with them when 
Congress convened last January. Back 
then, with Democrats showing the flush 
of November victory and the economy 
still showing traces of pallor, some of the 
President’s own advisers warned that a 
balanced budget would be out of keeping 
with the trend and temper of the times. 

But the President's goal, as Democrats 
found out in reading the mail from their 
constituents, proved to be astonishingly 
popular. In doing what he thought best 
for the nation’s economic health, Dwight 
Eisenhower apparently was giving the 
people just what they wanted. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


For Second-Termers 

Reporter Sarah McClendon of the Cam- 
den (N.J.) Courier-Post and a mixed 
bagful of other newspapers had a special 
press-conference question for President Ei- 
senhower. “It looked for a while as if Con- 
gress might wag the White House,” she 
said, “but now it looks as if you have the 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AT PRESS CONFERENCE 


Across the U:S.: 


Cut that budget’ and ‘Stop the spending." 








power. . . to work your will on Congress. 
It also looks as if you were winning the 
propaganda war, sort of, between the 
Democrats and the Republicans. Would 
you give us some idea of how, what sys- 
tem you employed to do this?” 

A wave of laughter swept over the swel- 
tering press conference, and the President 
himself had to control a grin before an- 
swering; coming from Constant Critic 
McClendon, a staunch friend of House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, the question was 
akin to awarding Ike the ears and tail of a 
brave but lifeless bull. 

“I don’t admit for a second that all the 
allegations you make [are] fact,” replied 
the President. “When you come down to 
it, I am trying to do what will be good for 
the country. I don’t enjoy vetoing bills 
[see below}, I don’t believe that there is 
any validity in such expressions as ‘gov- 
ernment by veto.’ I am part of the process 
of legislation and . . . I, who am the only 
official, along with the Vice President, who 
is voted into office by all the people . . . 
think I have got a special responsibility 
to all the people.” 

"| Am Finished." Clearly, Ike had 
been giving some deep thought to his role 
as the first President to be limited (by the 
22nd Amendment) to two terms of office. 
And he seemed, in a way, to be trying to 
lay down a code of conduct for second- 
term Presidents who would follow him in 
office. “I’m not thinking so much of pub- 
lic images as I am the public good,” he 
said in response to another question. “I 
call your attention again [to the fact] that 
I cannot be running for anything. I am 
finished with public life when ... 18 
months are over. 

“It seems to me if any man has almost 
the compulsion to think only of the United 
States of America and its citizens rather 
than any political image or political am- 
bitions, well, then, I should be—or any 
President who is in his second term today 
should be—such an individual.” 

From that vantage point the President 
casually walked through thunder, light- 
ning and political booby traps, as he an- 
swered a barrage of miscellaneous ques- 
tions. Items: 

Red Threats: Nikita Khrushchev’s 
swaggering promise to “burn” U.S. tanks 
and launch rockets if the U.S. supports its 
position in Berlin—threats transmitted 
through Democrat Averell Harriman 
(True, July 13)—brought a scornful re- 
joinder: “I don’t believe that responsible 
people should indulge in anything that 
can be even remotely considered ultima- 
tums or threats. That is not the way to 
reach peaceful solutions.” And to Khru- 
shchev’s suggestion that he might come to 
the U.S. to talk things over with Ike, the 
answer was an ambiguous maybe: “I 
would never rule [it] out of the realm of 
possibility.” 

Geneva Conference: “We are ready to 
talk and discuss anything because we cer- 
tainly do want to find some way of reaching 
a solution that will not keep the whole 
world on edge.” But “the unmovable 
stone” in the U.S. position is “that of 
respecting our responsibilities and making 
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St. Louis Post-Dispotch 
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certain that we retain our rights with re- 
spect to Berlin.” 

Racial Segregation: Any segregation 
that “interferes with the citizen's equality 
of opportunity in both the economic and 
the political fields” is “morally wrong”—a 
judgment that seemed to carry the Presi- 
dent slightly beyond his previous down- 
the-middle position that his job is to en- 
force the law of the land without making 
moral pronouncements. 

Steel Strike: He planned no new move 
to avert a strike “other than to continue to 
urge both sides to continue negotiations.” 
Both sides should “keep before their eyes 
what the United States needs.” 

Catholic for President: “My vote 
would never be changed on the basis of 

. religion,’ but he was unwilling to 
speculate on a Roman Catholic candi- 
date’s chances of being elected in 1960. “I 
have no opinion whatsoever,” said he. “Al 
Smith was nominated, and he was defeat- 
ed. I don’t know whether the thinking of 
the country has changed.” 


© 1959, Woshington Post 
“T Can’t Get Over IT— 
AND He’s A FELLOw Texan, Too” 





Remodeled Housing 


Hours after the Democratic congres- 
sional landslide rumbled down last No- 
“vember, nimble Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson proposed to build upon 
it “a bold housing program” suitable to 
the big-spending tastes of his party’s en- 
larged liberal wing. He gave it top priority 
when the 86th Congress convened in Jan- 
uary, threw aside the President's modest 
request for a six-year, $1.6 billion program, 
hammered a $2.6 billion plan through the 
Senate by early February. Then Dwight 
Eisenhower's budget battle began to take 
hold, and the companion House bill, de- 
layed until mid-May, was cut to $2.1 
billion. Most of the House cuts were 
kept in Senate-House conference, but the 
“omnibus” bill sent to the President last 
fortnight still looked to the White House 
to be strong with costly gadgets. 

Last week the President, as expected, 
refused to buy. “To my disappointment,” 
he wrote in a blunt veto message,* “the 
Congress has presented me with a bill so 
excessive in the spending it proposes, and 
so defective in other respects, that it 
would do far more damage than good.” 
Specific objections: an “excessive” $900 
million for urban-renewal outlays coupled 
with a cut in the share borne by local 
governments, a brand-new direct loan 
scheme to build homes for the aged, sub- 
sidized loans to build college classrooms, 
looser requirements on certain classes of 
FHA loans. In sum, the bill carried an 
“inflationary” total of $2.2 billion spend- 
ing obligations telescoped into two years, 
which, the President wrote, would “drive 
private credit from areas where it is 
urgently needed,” and damage an indus- 
try now abuilding at near record levels. 

The veto rattled Democrats in both 
halls of Congress. Senate Leader Johnson 
attacked “vetoes and vetoes and vetoes,” 
chided Ike for requiring Congress to pass 
his proposals “without crossing a ‘t’ or 
dotting an ‘i.’ But the odds were high 
that Eisenhower, riding the tide of thrift, 
would eventually get what Johnson knew 
the White House wanted: a housing law 
that renews the nearly exhausted FHA 
mortgage-insurance authority, extends 
home-improvement and military-housing 
loan insurance programs and costs about 
the $1.6 billion the President asked in 
the first place. 

Last week the President also: 

@ Saw his artistic preferences upheld 
when the United States Information 
Agency, stung by the boss's mild criticism 
of the modern art in the big U.S. fair 
in Moscow (Time, July 13), hastily 
dropped its ban on U.S. art prior to 
1918, gathered up 25 to 30 famed Amer- 
ican canvases painted before the 20th 
century, rushed them off to Russia to 
supplement the moderns in the big show. 
Among the late starters: Gilbert Stuart 
(one of his portraits of Washington), 
George P. A. Healy (his study of a beard- 


%* His 16th major veto in seven years, his 
fourth in 1959. The other three this year: REA, 
wheat, tobacco bills. 
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less Lincoln), Copley, Inness, Whistler, 
Sargent, Remington, Mary Cassatt. 

@ Signed the agricultural-appropriation 
bill, with its $50,000 ceiling on loans to 
each farmer for each crop; also a $13.5 
million bill to finance the White House 
and several general Government agencies, 
and 36 other minor bills. 

Q Told visiting Young Republican lead- 
ers that when telling bedtime stories to 
grandson David, he thinks of the Govern- 
ment debts being built in this generation 
and passed on to David's generation as 
“a mortgage on their future.” 

Handed out silver dollars, White House 
match books and ballpoint pens to the 
three children of Democratic Congress- 
man Jimmy Roosevelt, who came for 
their first look at the office their grand- 
father occupied for twelve years. 


DEMOCRATS 
Turning the Flank 


The sharp crack of political rifle fire 
spanged through Washington again last 
week as Democrats picked off Democrats 
up the length of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The sniping at Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson and his cautious tactics in Con- 
gress had been going on for months, but 
seasoned observers thought they detected 
a new note in last week's skirmishing: 
General Johnson and his moderate image 
of the Democratic Party were winning 
new and unexpected recruits, were in their 
strongest position to date. The liberal 
flank was being turned. 

Butler's Blast. Opening gun in the lat- 
est and biggest fight was fired by Paul 
Butler, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Ever since Johnson 
and Speaker Sam Rayburn adopted a new 
legislative strategy that coincided with 
President Eisenhower's (and the nation’s} 
vision of a balanced budget, Butler had 
been frustrated, tormented. Last week he 
put his feelings on the public record. “We 
are going to be in a tough situation in 
1960,” he told a TV interviewer. “Quite a 
few Democrats around the country are 
unhappy about the progress that has been 
made in the first session [ of Congress |.” 

Quite a few Democrats, it turned out, 
were just as unhappy about Paul Butler. 
Before the next morning's explosive head- 
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lines had grown cool, the Capitol dome 
began to sound like a hive of angry bees. 
“Mr. Butler should resign,’ cried South 
Carolina’s William Jennings Bryan Dorn. 
“He evidently thinks all of the thinking 
and planning of the Democratic Party 
should be done by himself and his liberal 
gang.”’ Mister Sam was a man of few 
words: “We'll just let Mr. Butler stew.” 

The granddaddy of them all, Rhode 
Island’s g1-year-old Senator Theodore 
Francis Green, was certain that such an 
attack by a national chairman on fellow 
Democrats was “most unusual and, I be- 
lieve, completely without precedent.” A 
member of the National Committee him- 
self, Green sternly warned Butler not to 
use his office as “a gun pit from which to 
fire on Democratic candidates.” 

“Tf he fails to resign, the Democratic 
National Committee ought to fire him at 
the first opportunity,” raged Georgia's 
Herman Talmadge. ‘We are paying Butler 
$35,000 a year to try to destroy the Dem- 
ocratic Party while [G.O.P. Chairman] 
Thruston Morton would be glad to do it 
for free.” 

Ode to Lyndon. But the odes to Lyn- 
don Johnson were far more meaningful. 
Indiana’s Freshman Vance Hartke (an 
avowed political enemy of fellow Hoosier 
Butler, who opposed Hartke’s nomination 
last year) fairly wooed the muse; “His 
hand has been firm on the tiller, insisting 
that the ship of state not founder on the 
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rocks of partisanship. No one who has sat 
in this chamber could question for a mo- 
ment the man most responsible for this 
state of the nation, He is Lyndon B. 
Johnson.”’ Other Democrats of every per- 
suasion fell in line to praise Johnson and 
his program. Among them; Alaska’s Bob 
Bartlett, Florida’s Spessard Holland, Wy- 
oming’s Gale McGee, Alabama’s John 
Sparkman. “Great progressive leadership,” 
cried Ohio's Stephen Young. This was far 
more than the usual reflex action to an 
attack on a member of the club: the John- 
sonian gonfalon, it was plain to see, was 
moving deep into the liberal ranks. 

Butler had a few champions, too (“I 
completely agree with him,” gritted Mich- 
igan’s Pat McNamara), and he was far 
from intimidated. At the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel he conferred with 95 liberal Demo- 
cratic leaders from 24 states, won a ring- 
ing endorsement. After the meeting he 
announced that he had no intention of 
resigning. “Neither the leadership of the 
party nor of Congress,” he said, “should 
be above constructive criticism.” 

Party's Problem. Beyond the battle, 
many Democratic leaders were deeply 
alarmed over the big split. During the 
long night sessions clusters of Senators 
gathered together to discuss the real na- 
ture of the party’s problem. With stop- 
inflation letters rolling into their offices by 
the thousands, they did not have to go far 
for an answer. “Those old liberals like Joe 
Clark and Paul Douglas have become 
quaint,”” said one old Senate hand. “The 
old concept was that if you had a bill for 
one billion dollars, to be a liberal you 
made it two billion. if you had a hot- 
lunch program, you made it a liberal pro- 
gram by adding vitamin pills. We have an 
entirely new set of problems, and we 
can’t apply the standards to them used in 
the 1930s.” 

Out of all the party’s ideological fer- 
ment and anguish a new model of the 
“proper Democrat” is surely emerging. It 
is likely to be a more moderate model, 
more in step with the times, and walking 
the Lyndon Johnson line. “It could be 
that Lyndon has been right all along,” 
mused Wisconsin’s liberal Bill Proxmire, 
who had been the first to voice a rebel 
yell against his leader (Tote, March 2). 
“Maybe he’s smarter than all of us.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
Jangled Nerves 


The whole fast-changing now-you-spend- 
it, now-you-don’t situation was too much 
for the jangled nerves of Arkansas’ J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. “We are 
not bankrupt,” said he to the Senate, “but 
we do look as if we are determined to end 
up the richest, fattest, most smug and 
complacent people who ever failed to meet 
the test of survival.” 

Fulbright was. vexed at the President, 
because White House influence had helped 
kill off Fulbright’s cherished plan for a 
five-year Foreign Aid Development Loan 
Fund, financed by back-door borrowing 
from the U.S. Treasury (Time, July 13). 
Ike was vexed at the Senate, because it 
had chopped heavily into military assist- 
ance funds in cutting his $3.9 billion re- 
quest for foreign aid authorization down 
to $3.5 billion. The Senate, he told his 
press conference, was “not taking into ac- 
count the tremendous responsibilities of 
the U.S.,” and he hinted that he might 
call a special session if military-aid cuts 
were not restored. And the Senate’s Dem- 
ocratic leadership, including Bill Fulbright, 
was irritated and glum, because chances 
were good that when Senate and House 
conferees met to put together the final 
foreign aid bill, they would find Dwight 
Eisenhower's argument pretty hard to re- 
sist, would probably have to give him 
pretty much what he wanted. 

Also last week in Congress: 

@ The Senate Appropriations Committee 
reported out the year’s whopper: the $39,- 
§94.339,000 Defense Department appro- 
priation—$346,139,000 more than the 
White House had asked, with the Army 
getting the biggest bonus. Included in the 
bill were an extra $380 million nuclear 
carrier for the Navy, $85 million more for 
the Air Force’s Atlas missile, and $309 
million for the Army’s Nike-Hercules and 
for Army equipment modernization. The 
Defense Department was directed to keep 
the Marine Corps at 200,000 men instead 
of the budgeted 175,000, keep the Nation- 
al Guard at 400,000 instead of 360,000, 
the Army Reserve at the level of 300,000 
instead of 270,000. 

@ The Senate by voice vote gave the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority permission to is- 
sue and sell up to $750 million worth of 
bonds to help finance its power system. 
The Administration had requested author- 
ity for the Budget Bureau to approve the 
sales, but Congress reserved that authori- 
ty for itself. It also put a five-mile limit 
on further TVA territorial expansion. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


A-Bombs for Allies? 

The U.S. last week informed the NATO 
Council in Paris that it intended to move 
225 F-100 fighter-bombers from France 
to Britain and West Germany. Reason: 
the French government would not let the 
U.S. ship the fighter-bombers’ nuclear 
weapons into France unless the “nucs” 
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were put undér French control. A few 
days later, the F-100s began roaring off 
their bases at Toul, Etain and Chau- 
mont, landed in new quarters at British 
and German alternate bases hard by the 
nuclear weapons, a combination that 
made NATO strength for the Berlin crisis 
that much solider. 

But behind the headlines the U.S., far 
from being outraged, was making an ef- 
fort unthinkable in the days of the old 
French Fourth Republic to support De 
Gaulle’s drive to restore French influence. 
At the discussion level in high Admin- 
istration circles were proposals to: 

@ Work out treaty arrangements so that 
the French could have the blueprints of 
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U.S. nuclear submarine Nautilus to help 
De Gaulle start up a nuclear navy; 

@ Help train French personnel in use of 
nuclear equipment; 

@ Seek amendment in Congress of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Act to permit Brit- 
ish and French control of small tactical 
nuclear weapons, including missile war- 
heads; the project will be brought up 
before President Eisenhower and the Na- 
tional Security Council shortly. 

“Of course General de Gaulle and I 
have agreed long since that at the first 
opportunity we would talk together [on] 
all of the matters where we don’t quite 
see eye to eye... . and see if we can do 
something about it,” said the President at 
his press conference. Secretary of State 
Herter, on the road to Geneva, would 
probably sound out De Gaulle on com- 
ing to the U.S. Some U.S. authorities 
believe that De Gaulle may stall until 
the French test-fire their first atom bomb 
in the Sahara this summer, and can thus 
enter NATO's inner nuclear club with 
stronger cards. 


The Other Geneva 


A few days before Secretary of State 
Christian Herter took off for a new round 
of the Geneva conference on Berlin (see 
ForeE1GN News), a bipartisan delegation 
from Congress’ Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy marched into his office to 
voice some grave misgivings. The commit- 
tee’s worry: in spite of a technically in- 
teresting scientists’ agreement last week 
(see Science), the U.S. seemed to be 
floundering around aimlessly at the other 
Geneva conference—the nuclear-test-ban 
negotiations that have dragged on since 
last Oct, 31. 

Tennessee’s Democratic Senator Al- 
bert Gore, leader of the expedition to 
Herter’s office. had just come back from 
Geneva, and he was convinced that the 
U.S., lacking clear ideas of what it is 
trying to achieve, had let the test-ban con- 
ference become an exercise in futility. 
Lost in the floundering was the U.S.’s 
sense-making proposal to ban easy-to- 
detect atmospheric tests (from ground 
level to 31 miles up)—a proposal (Time, 
April 27) that could be put into effect on 
short notice if the Russians really wanted 
to start with a workable agreement. 

Said Gore: The public announcements 
of the U.S., British and Soviet test-ban 
negotiators had led people in the U.S. and 
around the world to suppose that a lot of 
progress had been made. In fact, there had 
been no meaningful progress and no real 
Soviet concessions on the tough issues: 
the nature, methods and control of an in- 
spection system. Meanwhile, argued Gore, 
the Soviet Union had made propaganda 
profits out of the conference by advertis- 
ing the mere preliminaries of a test-ban 
agreement as substantial Soviet conces- 
sions. The U.S., said Gore, should 1) 
adopt firm, realistic goals for the test-ban 
conference, 2) set a timetable to keep 
it from dragging on indefinitely, and 
3) force the Soviet negotiators to deal 
with the tough inspection issues instead 
of sliding around them. , 

Secretary Herter, so busy with his own 
Geneva that he can give little thought to 
the test-ban conference, listened atten- 
tively but made no promises. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
Against the Silent Killer 


The U.S. war plan assumes that the 
U.S. will suffer the first blow in any ma- 
jor nuclear war. It counts on the expecta- 
tion that the nation will not only survive 
the first onslaught but will have the mili- 
tary strength to launch a massive counter- 
strike and the morale to get the nation 
back on its feet. Yet, despite the urgent 
recommendations of the Gaither report, 
the Rockefeller defense report (Tre, Jan. 
13, 1958) and most civil-defense experts, 
not a single city or state in the nation has 
a realistic nuclear-bomb shelter system— 
a system that on a national scale could 
save many millions of lives and perhaps 
make the difference between defeat and 
survival. 
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GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER 


A detector is as good as a deterrer. 


Last week New York's Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller became the first elected official 
in the U.S. to come out for a compulsory 
Statewide fallout-shelter program. Defying 
warnings that he was dealing with politi- 
cal poison, Rockefeller announced that he 
would urge the state legislature at its next 
Session to back up the recommendations 
of his Special Task Force on Protection 
from Radioactive Fallout. 

Among the recommendations: 

@ A campaign to tell New York's 16,- 
000,000 citizens about fallout dangers and 
what can be done about them. 

@A state law making fallout shelters 
mandatory in all new buildings, including 
private homes, and requiring owners of 
existing buildings to “provide fallout pro- 
tection for their occupants” by a “speci- 
fied future date.” 

GA state program to develop a cheap 
“survival kit’ including a water container 
(ten gallons a person), a two-week supply 
of dehydrated food, candles, a battery- 
powered radio and a toilet container. Ur- 
gently needed, said the task force, is an- 
other survival item “not yet in existence”: 
a cheap, accurate, simple radiation-detec- 
tion device. Radiation “cannot be seen, 
touched, tasted or felt,” and if people in 
shelters had no reliable way of testing 
whether radiation had fallen to endurable 
levels outside, fear and doubt could wreck 
their morale and impair the nation’s ca- 
pacity to rebound. 

Critical Fortnight. The New York task 
force, made up of nine high state officials 
under the chairmanship of Manhattan 
Lawyer Oscar M. Ruebhausen, based its 
recommendations on two fundamental 
facts: 1) in a nuclear attack upon U.S. 
cities, fallout radiation, the “silent kill- 
er,” could cause three or four times as 
many deaths as the blast and heat from 
exploding nuclear warheads; 2) inexpen- 
sive fallout shelters would provide a 
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“very high degree of protection” against 
fallout radiation. “Although thermonucle- 
ar war would be a- major disaster,”’ said 
the task-force report, “the magnitude of 
the disaster can be markedly limited by 
protective measures . .. A_ successful 
fallout protection program can give as- 
surance of survival to millions who might 
otherwise die or be seriously crippled from 
radiation sickness.” 

A six-person basement shelter on a de- 
sign recommended by the Federal Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization (see 
diagram) could be built by do-it-yourself 
homeowners for as little as $150, reported 
the task force. It could bejbuilt by a con- 
tractor fer less than $so0. At a small ad- 
ditional cost, perhaps as little as $7 per 
person, the shelters could be prestocked 
with enough surviyal supplies to last 
through a critical fortnight. Since the in- 
tensity of fallout radiation diminishes rap- 
idly, survivors in hard-hit areas could start 
coming out of their shelters after a fort- 
night and set about the task of recon- 
struction. 

Better Deterrent. What any serious 
fallout-shelter program is up against was 
evident in the jeering reception that the 
task force's report got from much of New 
York's press. “Ridiculous,” cried Long Is- 
land’s Newsday. “Smells of defeatism,” 
muttered the New York Daily News. In 
rare agreement, the Wall Street Journal 
and the Fair Dealish New York Post cried 
that deterrent power, not shelters, is the 
only safeguard against nuclear attack, 

But these criticisms missed the essen- 
tial point that deterrent power will deter 
only to the extent that the enemy is con- 
vinced of the U.S.’s willingness to use it 
—and the willingness would be a lot plain- 
er if the nation’s citizens had the protec- 
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tion of fallout shelters. Said the task 
force: “The physical ability of families 
to survive even the most terrifying nu- 
clear attack is, in the ultimate reckoning, 
a fact of crucial importance to our na- 
tional security, The will to survive, cou- 
pled with the ability to do so, ranks next 
to military power in the nuclear age as 
the best deterrent to aggression and the 
best assurance of final victory over any 
enemies who might attack us.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Avoiding Temptation 


Scandal-starved Washington cocked an 
expectant ear fOr a star-spangled shocker 
when, two months ago, a House subcom- 
mittee set out to find out whether re- 
tired military officers were being hired 
by defense contractors to use undue in- 
fluence on old friends and former col- 
leagues in the Pentagon. Last week the 
House Armed Services Investigation sub- 
committee sat down to take testimony, 
produced only a couple of stars, few 
spangles, no scandal. 

Called before the committee was the 
Navy’s volatile virtuoso, Vice Admiral 
Hyman Rickover, 59g (see Diplomacy), 
who only a few months before casually 
told another committee: “I myself don’t 
get pressured by outsiders, but they do 
go higher up and get pressure put on 
me that way.” This time, Committee 
Chairman F. (for Felix) Edward Hébert 
of Louisiana wanted Rickover to name 
some names. Rickover parried and phi- 
losophized. Some Navy men, said he, are 
“impressed with outside experts, espe- 
cially those with ‘Dr.’ in front of their 
names.” Then there is the problem of 
“the naiveté of most retired officers” who 
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go to work in industry. “From the time 
they entered the Naval Academy, they've 


led a sheltered existence. Their friends 
are all in the service.” As for himself, 
Rickover declared that “there never has 
been one single incident where any in- 
fluence or anyone visiting me has had 
the slightest impact or effect on my pro- 
gram,” and the audience burst into laugh- 
ter and applause. Prodded again and 
again by Chairman Hébert, Rickover re- 
luctantly agreed to submit a confidential 
list of names and incidents for the com- 
mittee to examine. 

The other star to testify was Admiral 
Arthur Radford, who retired in 1957 but 
came back recently as acting chairman of 





DIPLOMACY 
Visit with a Hot Wire 


Trailed by the so-odd members of his 
own entourage, by State Department offi- 
cers, and by a platoon of U.S. and Soviet 
newsmen, Russia’s First Deputy Premier 
Frol Kozlov last week sped by plane and 
car across the U.S. on the final half of his 
irst look at the U.S. What he saw was a 
richer panorama of Americana than many 
a U.S. resident sees in a lifetime. In Cal- 
ifornia there were elegant dinners, a cere- 
monial visit to a winery, and a tour of the 
University of California’s Berkeley Radi- 
ation Laboratory. In Detroit (where May- 
or Louis Miriani refused to meet him), he 
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Rickover & Koz.ov AT SHIPPINGPORT 
‘Go home and do something about it.” 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff while Air Force 
General Nathan Twining is recuperating 
from a lung cancer operation. Radford, 
63, earns $12,000 a year as a director of 
the Philco Corp. (electronics), and about 
the same amount in retirement pay. The 
amount of influence exercised on Penta- 
gon people, he said, “is very small—but 
I wouldn’t say it doesn’t exist.” Besides, 
retired officers probably have less in- 
fluence than most people think. “They 
are really out of it once they leave.” Best 
way to avoid string-pulling temptation, 
Radford suggested, is to require a stand- 
ard two-year cooling-off period for re- 
tired officers before they engage in direct 
selling to the Pentagon. é 

By week's end, Hébert’s committee, 
satisfied so far that the uses of retired 
officers’ influence had not gone beyond 
proper bounds, put off further hearings 
on the subject till another time. Said 
Hébert: “Some people have said this 
committee will be a bust if we don’t 
crucify somebody. To those people, it 
is a bust already.” 
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got the full treatment from the top auto- 
makers and a private, free-for-all debate 
with Michigan's G. Mennen Williams 
(Williams on Kozlov: “Urbane, gracious, 
shrewd, tough.” Kozlov on Williams: 
“Not well informed on foreign affairs”). 
He visited Chicago's Mayor Richard Da- 
ley (who, said Kozlov, reminded him of 
the mayor of Leningrad), inspected an Il- 
linois farm, a Pittsburgh steel mill. 
Through it all, Frol Kozlov plainly showed 
that he was having a good time, just as 
plainly took every opportunity to call for 
the kind of “peaceful coexistence’ that 
means peace at Communisin’s price. 

He had his rough moments of boos 
pickets and catcalls, but not until he got 
to the atomic showplace of Shippingport, 
Pa. (pop. 400), where since 1957 a nuclear 
power plant has produced electricity, did 
Kozlov look as though he had grabbed 
hold of a hot wire. The hot wire: none 
other than Vice Admiral Hyman Rick- 
over, the deadpan boss of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Naval Reactors 
Branch. 


The Politician. Peppery Rick. trim in 
mufti, started right off lecturing the Koz- 
lov party. “It is incumbent on all politi- 
cians and statesmen,” said he. “to realize 
their great moral responsibility in han- 
dling a force” such as atomic energy. As 
the tour began, Rickover began stepping 
up the voltage. “Are you smart enough to 
understand everything I explain to you?” 
he asked. “Da,” grinned Kozlov. Pointing 
out a relatively simple, 2,300-volt pump, 
Rickover cracked: “Even a_ politician 
can understand this.’’ A few minutes later, 
without batting an eye, the admiral an- 
nounced: “We can detect your bomb 
explosions.” Kozlov guffawed. Said Rick- 
over; “I wanted to see how long it would 
take you to react.” 

“You've got a good sense of humor,” 
Rickover went on, “You are looking for 
publicity, If you were here all day, we 
would make an atomic expert of you.” He 
added that he would like to see “exchanges 
of atomic experts, provided the people 
were as amiable as you.” 

“Fine idea,” said Kozlov. 

“Then your specialists would be able to 
tell you whether we're telling you every- 
thing.” 

“You won't tell us everything,” 
Kozlov. 

“That's because, I think, by not telling 
you everything, the peace of the world 
will be better preserved.” 

“You're a diplomat,” the Russian said. 

“I'm no diplomat,” retorted Rickover. 
“I’m just a naval officer. You're the dip- 
lomat because you hide things.” 

When photographers asked the two to 
pose for a gag photo (see cut), Rickover 
said: “In the U.S. we have to obey the 
orders of photographers.” 

“Ves, we do, too,” replied KodZlov. 
“We have freedom, too.” 

“Freedom to write what you think?” 

Declared Kozlov steadily: “Freedom to 
think what ave want and freedom to write 
what we think.” 

Tie Dove. Soon the conversation 
turned to atomic submarines. “It is bet- 
ter,” said Kozlov. amiably, “to build 
atomic surface vessels, because atomic 
submarines are for the purpose of de- 
struction.” 

“Sure,” cracked Hyman Rickover. “All 
Soviet naval vessels have doves of peace 
on their masts.” 

“Isn't it fine we've been able to spend 
so much time together talking about 
peace?” said Frol Kozlov graciously as he 
departed. 

Ever so imperceptibly, Rickover smiled 
and delivered the last word. “It’s all right 
to talk about peace. Now you go home 
and do something about it.” 

This week, Frol Kozlov went home. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Humphrey's Decline? 


That loud hissing noise from the Mid- 
west, thought many a Democratic profes- 
sional in Washington this week, was the 
wind going out of Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s presidential balloon. The sharp- 
eared pros of Front Runner Jack Ken- 
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nedy even thought they detected a bang, 
breathlessly watched for the challenger 
to come parachuting down out of the 
nomination race. 

The most tangible evidence of hiss or 
bang came in Humphrey’s home state, 
where the Minneapolis Tribune poll in- 
dicated a six-month drop in his presiden- 
tial popularity, from 49% to 37% among 
his own Democratic-Farmer-Labor party 
members, from 35% to 17% among inde- 
pendents. Kennedy 20% to 
22% with D.F.L.ers, slipped from 27% 
to 26% among Minnesota independents. 
Perhaps the most cruel blow to Hum- 
phrey: in a wide-open straw ballot, he 
slightly trailed Dick Nixon (21% to 
22%), followed by Stevenson and Ken- 
nedy (with 11% each). 

But Humphrey, no quitter, flew on after 
whatever he might gain or hope to sal- 
vage, at week’s end headed for California 
to pay a hat-in-hand call on Governor 
Edmund (“Pat”) Brown, a delegation- 
controlling favorite son whose presiden- 
tial balloon has been rising while Hum- 
phrey’s drifts. 


ARMED FORCES 
From Here to Eternity 


If our soldiers are not overburdened 
with money, it is not because they have 
a distaste for riches, 

—Sun Tzu 


rose from 


500 B.C. 


Around the 4th Infantry Division non- 
commissioned officers’ club at Fort Lewis, 
Wash. last winter, the word was out: “See 
Coogan if you want to go overseas,” may- 
be to a cushy assignment in Paris. Ser- 
geant First Class William Coogan, at 38 a 
sharp-looking, 14-year regular with a good 
record, had the expert and ready assistance 
of Specialist Fifth Class George B. Huller, 
at 23 a six-year man with an equally fine 
record, on duty as a personnel clerk at di- 
vision headquarters. Theirs was the job of 
filling in the names when Pentagon orders 
called for overseas billets by classification, 
and Huller’s initials were all that was need- 
ed to make the orders effective. Coogan 
collected $10 to $200 from each would-be 
overseas soldier, and Huller did the paper- 
work, juggling classifications and assign- 
ments to send the customer where he 
wanted to go. 

The Coogan-Huller travel service flour- 
ished, added a “travel now—pay later” 
system for men who looked like good 
credit risks, experimented with a “‘group- 
payment plan” when seven G.I.s promised 
$185 to get a buddy to Korea. In six 
months, the red-faced Army admitted last 
week, Coogan-Huller cleared $1,750 from 
ten soldiers, in all shipped at least 18 to 
chosen places abroad, had four customers 
ready to travel when the word-of-mouth 
ad campaign reached one ear too many. 

In a general court-martial, Huller plead- 
ed guilty of graft, had his three-year hard- 
labor sentence reduced to a year and a 
half and a bad-conduct discharge. But 
Coogan, ever the operator even in the 
stockade awaiting trial, was caught trying 
to tamper with one of the witnesses, 
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Associated Press 


FLIGHT 102 Arter LANDING AT IDLEWILD 
"Shut up and watch!" 


slapped with 15 years’ hard labor and a 
dishonorable discharge. The system out of 
which the sergeant and the specialist made 
a flourishing business, said the Army hope- 
fully, had been forever thwarted by a new 
assignment system, controlled directly 
from Washington. 


NEW YORK 
Hot Night in the City 


It was a still, hot, muggy Saturday 
night in New York, the kind of night 
that drives families out of their apartment 
houses and homes into the streets and 
parks, onto their tenement fire escapes 
and into their autos for long, aimless 
cruises along the webwork of the city’s 
highways—the kind of sense-dulling night 
that makes people hope for something 
to happen to take their minds off the 
weather's oppression. 

Then, something happened. From the 
radio came tense bulletins: Flight 102 
Pan American's London-bound Boeing 707 
jet—taking off at 8:37 from Long Island's 
Idlewild Airport, had lost two wheels 
from its four-wheeled left landing gear. 
There were 113 people aboard. The big 
707 Was circling, preparing for a crash 
landing. The whole city seemed to sit bolt 
upright. From Manhattan, from Queens 
and Brooklyn on the western bulge of 
Long Island, whole families poured into 
cars and headed for Idlewild. Within min- 
utes, thousands of autos were turtle-crawl- 
ing the highway mazes leading to the field, 
choking the roads for five miles in all 
directions. 

In the center of it all, airport officials 
briskly and calmly set routine emergency 








procedures into motion. A score of fire 
trucks, dozens of ambulances and police 
cars, all with their red lights flashing, took 
up their stations along Runway 13 (point- 
ing 130° southeast), toward the end of 
its 11,200-ft. stretch. Orbiting above the 


field, Flight 102’s Pilot Edward Sommers, 
44, kept checking with the tower for wind 
direction and the state of preparations for 
his landing. (Meanwhile, stewardesses 
served dinner to the remarkably hungry 
passengers.) At Pilot Sommers’ request, 
Idlewild operations sent out fire trucks 
to lay down a 4-in. pillow of foam on the 
last 3,000 ft. of the runway. 

The plane swung above in wide circles, 
jettisoning some of its heavy takeoff 
(104,000 Ibs.) fuel load and burning up 
most of the rest at low altitude, waiting 
for foaming operations to be completed. 
The emergency vehicles on the field could 
hear the calm spurts of dialogue between 
Pilot Sommers and the control tower: 

Sommers: What's holding up the land- 
ing clearance? 

Tower: We're just checking on the run- 
way, 

Sommers: We're short of fuel. 

Tower: We'll have [clearance] shortly. 

Sommers: Make it very shortly. 

At 12:29, nearly four hours after Pilot 
Sommers took off, he came in, expertly 
putting down most of the plane’s weight 
on its good right gear. As the 707 eased 
over on the left, scraping the damaged 
strut on the concrete runway, huge sheets 
of sparks flashed into the air, until at 
last the plane rolled safely to a stop, a 
good 200 feet short of the foam carpet. 
At least 1,000 spectators and airport em- 
ployees surged forward, despite the obvi- 
ous hazard of leaking fuel and fire. A 
baby in the crowd whimpered; her mother 
snapped: “Shut up and watch!” As the 
first passengers and crew slid down emer- 
gency chutes, a burst of applause rippled 
the tension-charged air. 

It was all over. Slowly, almost reluc- 
tantly, the 50,000 or more New Yorkers 
drifted back to their cars and edged their 
ways homeward, drenched still by the 
humid pall, their senses once again dulled 
by New York’s night heat. 
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THE U.S. NATIONAL FORESTS 
“The Greatest Good of the Greatest Number in the Long Run” 


N the cool green depths of Upper Michigan’s 800,000-acre 

Hiawatha National Forest, amid the fragrance of sweet 
fern and venerable hemlock, U.S. Forest Ranger Edwin Young- 
blood, 38, eased his pickup truck along a sand-soft logging 
road one day last week. He sang out a warning to a gang 
of pulp cutters to take only the jack pine that rangers had 
paint-striped for cutting, told them to heave dead branches 
50 feet back from the roadway, out of cigarette-throw range. 

In the quiet blue haze of North Carolina’s high Pisgah 
National Forest, Ranger Ted Seely, 51, brier pipe in mouth, 
tramped through tree-darkened groves where waterfalls trickled 
down slopes and an occasional deer or groundhog darted into 
a clearing. His top worry of the day was checking the waters 
of the Pigeon, Hominy, Davidson and other rivers to be sure 
that they were flowing silt-free; miles below three North 
Carolina communities and some of the state’s biggest paper, 
cellophane, rayon and nylon plants were depending on a steady 
100 million gallons daily. 

In New Mexico’s rugged Taos Canyon, Ranger George E. 
Engstrom, 47, prowled through one of Carson National For- 
est’s 22 picnic and campgrounds. The camp site was spotless. 
One reason was that Ranger Engstrom has a reputation for 
taking litterbugs to court. 

In Colorado’s jagged San Juan Mountains, Ranger Steve 
Yurich, 34, flew off in a Cessna for a quick fire-spotting swing 
around his Piedra district, switched to a pickup truck to 
check the camp sites and flag down a logging truck, then 
saddled up his horse, “Buck,” to inspect the grassy uplands 


where ranchers will graze 2,800 head of cattle and 7,000 sheep 


this summer under, permit from the Forest Service. 
e 

Across the U.S. last week, thousands of gteen-uniformed 
forest rangers and staffers (12,000 permanent, 10,000 tem- 
porary) were patrolling and supervising the 181 million acres 
of national forests that add up to one of the U.S. taxpayers’ 
greatest assets. The 148 national forests, ranging in size and 
style from Alaska’s 16-million-acre Tongass to California’s 
367-acre Calaveras Big Trees National Forest (sequoias), 
stretch across 39 states, occupy a massive one-twelfth of the 
continental U.S. land space, one-fifth of the land area of the 
Western states. Last year they drew 68.5 million campers and 
tourists, but few tourists realized that the amiable, green- 
clad rangers probably also had responsibility for controlled 
lumbering, watershed protection, grazing, wildlife control, min- 
ing, fighting forest fires (fire-fighting mascot: Smokey the 
Bear), and possibly dealing with friendly Indians. 

The national forests, administered by Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson, are also one of the few Government oper- 
ations to turn a profit. In fiscal 1960 the Forest Service 
will spend $116,575,800 on its forests—including $38 million 
for roads and trails—but the forests will take in $129 million 
from timber sales, grazing fees and other items ranging down 
to rentals of 18,000 private summer homes on national forest 
land. The national forests’ land, timber and forage alone are 
appraised at $7 billion. 


CHIEF McARDLE CARSON’S ENGSTROM 
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The U.S. national forests grew, along with the Interior 
Department’s national parks, out of the U.S.’s late 19th- 
century realization that its clear-the-wilderness drive was de- 
pleting the nation’s basic resources. The National Park Service 
(now running 23 million acres) was set up in 1916 to con- 
serve recreation grounds and scenic splendors. The national 
forests were intended for controlled development and use. 

Conservation got rolling in 1891 under President Benjamin 
Harrison, who got broad powers from Congress to close off 
forest reserves from exploitation by timber barons, set up the 
first reserve in Wyoming (now Shoshone National Forest in 
the soaring Absaroka and Wind River mountains); in all, set 
aside 13 million acres under the Interior Department. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt gave conservation an evangelist’s fire: “Con- 
servation is a great moral issue, for it involves the patriotic 
duty of insuring the safety and continuance of the nation.” 
Roosevelt, in 1905, transferred the forest reserves to the 
Agriculture Department, created the Forest Service under his 
brilliant conservationist friend, Gifford Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania. Controlled cutting and sale of timber, and systematic 
reforestation of the national forests were authorized. Roose- 
velt’s Agriculture Secretary James Wilson gave the U.S. Forest 
Rangers the enduring directive to run the forests for “the 
greatest good of the greatest number in the long run.” 

e 

The greatest fear of U.S.’s fervent conservationists is that 
too much multiple use of the national forests might threaten 
the natural splendors. On the urgings of conservationists, the 
Forest Service, by administrative order, has set aside 82 
Wilderness, Primitive, Roadless and Wild Areas, where roads 
and resorts are prohibited and a man can come and go only 
on horseback, on foot or by boat. Now Illinois’ Senator Paul 
Douglas, Oregon’s Dick Neuberger and Minnesota’s Hubert 
Humphrey are trying to get these wilderness areas made by 
law into a new and inviolable National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. Says Chief Forester (since 1952) Richard E. 
McArdle, a rugged (6 ft. 1 in.; 206 lbs.) Forest Service pro 
since 1924: “I am taking no sides. This country needs to 
maintain and preserve some of primitive America, and this 
we intend to do. Ninety-nine percent of the people who hunt, 
fish, camp, picnic, or just ride around enjoying the scenery 
in the national forests don’t use our wilderness areas. Many 
of them don’t have the time or money to get there. There 
is a steadily growing demand to make more recreational areas 
accessible to motor transportation.” 

Thus, in a direct way that pioneer conservationists would 
have wondered at—and some might have shuddered at—mil- 
lions of Americans in whose name the forests were saved 
from the timber barons are now pouring into the national 
forests. The millions of U.S. citizens today want not only 
to co-own and co-profit from the forests, but to harvest the 
personal dividends of their heritage by browsing through the 
‘ferns of upper Michigan or drowsing to the trickle of water- 
falls in North Carolina or pitching the tent far from crowded 
camp sites and far, far from the urban world. 
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CONTOUR TR ‘HES, dug 
at the 10,000-ft.-high level of 
Utah’s Wasatch Mountains in 
the Uinta National Forest, help 
control floods from summer 
storms, enable ground cover to 
take root and halt hill erosion. 


SUMMER RANGE of mountain 
grasses is rich forage for sheep 
after snow has melted in Wash- 
ington’s Gifford Pinchot National 
Forest. The glacier-pocked peak 
is 12,307-ft.-high Mount Adams. 





MOTORIZED STRETCHER helps the developed equipment can also 
evacuation of people injured in Washing- ers in carrying supplies and 
ton’s Wenatchee National Forest. Newly gear along steep, rugged mountain 








LOOKOUT TOWER on 
fornia’s Pilot Peak gives 
watcher a_ 6.115-ft.-hig 
of Stanislaus Nati 

High Sierras’ main rar 


is 35 miles away. Fire watcher’s 
family lives at tower in summer. 


PATROL PLANES fly above 
island-dotted Lake Insula, one 
of 5 lakes that provide 
600 sq. mi. of wilderness canoe 
country in Minnesota's Supe- 
rior National Forest. New leaf 
growth on aspen and birch trees 
mottles the evergreen color of 
thick stands of spruce and pine. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











GENEVA 
Holiday's End 


Recess was over, and the foreign min- 
isters of East and West headed back to 
the rote and routine of Geneva. Most of 
them had sensibly spent the three-week 
holiday away from their books. France's 
Couve de Murville took a jaunt with 
President de Gaulle to Rome and Mada- 
gascar. The U.S.’s Christian Herter got in 
some sailing on the choppy waters of 
Massachusetts Bay. For Britain's Selwyn 
Lloyd there were long English weekends 
at Chequers. Even Russia’s Andrei Gro- 
myko presumably took some dour relaxa- 
tion, though he also returned to Geneva 
with Khrushchev’s humiliating words 
ringing in his ear: “Gromyko only says 
what we tell him to say. At the next 
Geneva meeting, he will repeat what he 
has already told you. If he doesn’t, we 
will fire him. . .” 

Justified Summit. On all sides then, 
homework seemed unnecessary, grand new 
schemes seemed futile, and the only pur- 
pose (in Russian and British eyes ) seemed 
to be to prepare a conclusion that would 
give nothing away, would solve nothing, 
and would merely refer things to the 
heads of government for a summit con- 
ference. The U.S. objective remains the 
removal of the Soviet threat to West Ber- 
lin, and the threat, in fact, is the real 
reason that Secretary Herter is talking 
with the Russians in the first place. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had made it clear that 
Geneva had not yet “justified” the sum- 
mit meeting that Moscow demands. Pre- 
sumably the diplomatic job at Geneva for 
the foreign ministers was now 
their difficulties rather than to dispose of 
them, 2) to “justify” the summit by 
making it clear that the West did not 
have to go there under duress. 

Vague Enigma. The Soviet Union in its 
vague and enigmatic way was already 
trying to prove that an ultimatum is not 
an ultimatum. Spokesmen, ranging from 
Nikita Khrushchev (“I desist from at- 
tacking and welcome you.” he told seven 
junketing U.S. Governors) to touring Frol 
Kozlov (“Is a proposal to hold negotia- 
tions an ultimatum?”), mixed menacing 
warnings and unyielding basic positions 
with genial talk about how agreement 
was possible. But the most significant 
Russian clue of all, though buried in the 
midst of invective, was Andrei Gromy- 
ko’s hurt complaint that the Russian po- 
sition had been misrepresented in Her- 
ter's TV report to the U.S. If an East 
German—West German committee were 
set up to explore German reunification, 
there would be no change in Berlin's 
status during their 18 months’ talks (as 
the Russians proposed, or 24 years, as the 
West suggested). But afterward, if they 
failed to agree, would the Russians then 
unilaterally sign a peace treaty with the 
Communist East Germans? If so, said the 
West, Russia would still be holding a 


I) to pose 
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Howord Sochurek—Lire 
Russia's GRoMYKO 


Do as told, or be fired. 


time bomb over Berlin, but merely 
lengthening the fuse. Answered Gromyko: 
The duration of the temporary agreement 
was “a matter neither of major impor- 
tance nor of principle” to Russia, and if 
the German talks failed, Moscow con- 
templated renewed Big Four talks, not 
unilateral action. This modification, made 
since the last session at Geneva, was one 
thing the West hoped to nail down. The 
Reds further demanded that the West 
cut down its 11,000 troops in West Berlin 
to “symbolic levels,’ while the West ri- 
posted with an offer to consider only 
“symbolic cuts,”’ a quite different idea. 

With such much-shuffled cards, the Big 
Four sat down to the table at Geneva 
once again. 


FRANCE 
The Sou Shall Rise Again 


“A sou is a sou,” the French used to 
say, pocketing the 5-centime change on 
their glass of Pernod. But this ancient 
expression of French thrift became mean- 
ingless when, with the fall of the franc 
that began with World War I, the sou 
gradually descended to its present poker- 
chip worthlessness of one-hundredth of 
an American cent. 

One of De Gaulle’s first major steps 
towards putting France’s house in order 
last December was stabilizing the franc 
at 493.7 to the dollar through a devalua- 
tion of 17.5%. The stabilization worked, 
but the low esteem of the franc as a unit of 
foreign exchange still rankled. This week 





the French Treasury put into effect Oper- 
ation Le Franc Lourd (the heavy franc): 
by striking two zeros off all existing cur- 
rency, the outside-France value of the 
franc jumped roo times, to nearly five-to- 
the-dollar. The franc thus again became a 
respectable neighbor of the British shilling 
(14¢) and the West German mark (24¢). 

Under the old system, business trans- 
actions and» government appropriations 
were made in astronomical figures (cur- 
rent French budget in old francs: 6,189,- 
000,000,000). But the changeover poses 
new problems. Despite plenty of warnings, 
some Frenchmen are sure to write checks 
after July 15, the changeover day, with- 
out marking N.F. (New Francs) in front 
of the figures. Shopkeepers may try to 
raise prices under the guise of rounding 
off the price of an article that cost 450 
old francs to a simple five francs in the 
new currency. To prevent this, the gov- 
ernment for a time is requiring all price 
tags to bear both old and new prices. 
Workers accustomed to receive 40,000 
francs a month may grumble at only 400 
—until they discover a bottle of red wine 
now costs only a franc and the resurrected 
sou will buy a box of matches. 

It will take the French mint five or six 
years to replace the country’s coinage 
completely, and for a time the old bank- 
notes will simply be issued overprinted in 
red with their new values, until new coins 
(including a silver 5-franc piece the size 
and approximate value of a silver dollar) 
can be turned out. But once again a thrifty 
Frenchman can say, “A sou is a sou.” 


IRAQ 





Pressures 

As Premier Karim Kassem addressed 
the first congress of the General Federa- 
tion of Iraqi Trade Unions in Baghdad 
last week, Communists in the audience 
shouted; “Hang the traitors!’ The Pre- 
mier’s gaunt face tensed and his voice 
crackled. “I will not hang traitors just 
because you or some other group de- 
mands it,’ he exploded. “It is not your 
right. We follow law and justice in deal- 
ing with traitors.” 

Then Kassem crumpled into a chair 
shakily sipped some water. Interpreters 
broke the startled silence’ by translating 
the Premier's words for the benefit of 
visiting Communist delegations. Soon 
Kassem rose again, staring straight ahead, 
and finished his speech. His edgy per- 
formance recalled his remark during a 
speech to the Popular Resistance militia 
a few days earlier—that he was addressing 
them against his doctor's advice. 

The hard-working Premier, who in a 
year in power has slept only three or four 
hours a night on a couch in his office, has 
certainly been subjected to severe pres- 
sures. Most came from the Communists 
who helped him to power. But now the 
pressures come from the army, demand- 
ing forceful restoration of order after 
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Cousins 
Bald denunciation. 


nearly a year of revolutionary anarchy in 
Iraq. Last week several small but violent 
scuffles occurred in Baghdad. One night, 


after a gang of Communists dragged a 
man to death in the classic manner of 
Iraqi retribution, soldiers chased nine 


Communists onto the roof of Baghdad's 
Al-Tahrir College. When they refused to 
come down, the troops killed all nine. 
Reportedly back of the new army policing 
vigor was Baghdad’s military governor, 
Brigadier Saleh al-Abdi, who now works, 
sleeps and issues orders from a Defense 
Ministry office adjoining that of haggard, 
harried Premier Kassem. 


HUNGARY 

25-Mile Limit 

For the 16 U.S. diplomats and their 
16 dependents, life in Budapest is grey 
enough. They are often followed; their 
employees are often questioned and 
jailed. The Communist regime in Hun- 
gary is angered at the U.S. for steadfastly 
refusing to appoint a minister to the pup- 
pet regime, for trying to unseat Hungary’s 
U.N. delegation following the 1956 revolt, 
and for giving continued asylum to Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty in the U.S. legation 
in Budapest. Month ago the U.S. success- 
fully led a fight to refuse to seat Hun- 
garian delegates to an International La- 
bor Organization meeting at Geneva. Last 
week the Reds’ anger spilled over. U.S. 
First Secretary James W. Pratt was sum- 
moned to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
presented with a note full of familiar 
trumped-up charges of U.S. espionage and 
subversion, told that henceforth the 32 
Americans attached to the legation could 
not travel farther than 25 miles from 
Budapest without giving 48 hours’ ad- 
vance notice. In retaliation, the U.S. im- 
posed similar restrictions on Hungarian 
diplomats in Washington and New York. 
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GAITSKELL 
Grim determination. 


SOCIALISTS 
Cracks in the Marxist Structure 


Almost all political experts expected So- 
cialism to dominate European politics aft- 
er World War II. Socialism did have its 
fling in Britain and its hour as part of 
coalition regimes in France, but in recent 
years Western Europe’s trend has been 
increasingly conservative. Bitter over be- 
ing out of power, the Socialist parties, too 
doctrinally dogmatic to fit in with the 
current prosperity, too inclined toward 
neutralism to fit in with the realities of 
the cold war, are now being rent by dis- 
pute. Since their economic doctrines no 
longer appeal, left-wingers among them 
have been agitating for a softer cold-war 
policy to win votes. They cry for banning 
the H-bomb, for disarmament, for dis- 
engagement, for deals with Russia. 

Last week this agitation—with its im- 
portant bearing on the West's stance to- 
ward Russia—reached a climax in Britain, 
West Germany and France. 


Britain: Gaitskell Wins 


When British Socialists in 1955 picked 
Hugh Gaitskell, now 53, to succeed the 
retiring Clement Attlee as head of the 
party, they applauded, but they did not 
cheer. The sad fact was that the longtime 
heir apparent, chirpy Herbert Morrison, 
was too old to take over. And the idol of 
the left, Aneurin Bevan, seemed too hot- 
headed. A compromise choice, Gaitskell 
found himself heading a party whose old- 
time religion had lost much of its appeal 
and whose leaders were perpetually torn 
between accommodating the conservative 
labor unions and the radical left wing 
while formulating a policy that would ap- 
peal to the nation as a whole. Last week, 
as the biggest union of all—the powerful 
(1,300,000 members) Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers—met for its biennial confer- 





ence on the Isle of Man, Gaitskell’s prob- 
lems seemed weightier than ever. 

Down with Unity. Britain faces a gen- 
eral election between now and next spring, 
and Gaitskell needs a unified party. He 
has held it together by unexciting com- 
promises. This is not fiery enough stuff for 
cocky Frank Cousins, the ambitious boss 
of the Transport Workers, who by the pe- 
culiarity of labor voting, controls a bloc 
of 1,000,000 out of 6,800,000 votes at 
Labor Party conventions. Before a wildly 
cheering conference last week, Cousins 
baldly threatened the unity of the entire 
Labor Party by demanding immediate re- 
nunciation of the H-bomb. He further 
denounced the extent of Labor’s backing 
of NATO on the ground that some NATO 
general might “plunge us into war.” 

When the news broke, a group of pan- 
icky Labor M.P.s hastened off to Gaitskell, 
urged him to call a special private parlia- 
mentary meeting to bolster himself with 
a renewed vote of confidence. But Gait- 
skell peremptorily refused: “Why? There’s 
no need.”’ He was ready to give battle. 

A trained economist, educated at posh 
Westminster and at Oxford, Gaitskell 
preaches a brand of socialism that leftists 
talk scornfully of as “milk and water” 
(“If we want to snore ourselves to Sweden, 
this is the way”). As his closest advisers, 
he prefers university-trained economists 
rather than the men who have risen from 
factory and mine. “The day of the cloth 
cap in the Labor Party is over,” laments 
one working-class ex-minister. Bustling 
about the country with the air of a don 
doing his best to be folksy, Gaitskell has 
not been able to match Prime Minister 


Harold Macmillan’s glamor, but he has 
earned solid respect. He has kept his party 
fully behind NATO and, though infatu- 
ated with the notion of disengagement, 
has also kept his party behind the allied 
position in Berlin. 





Michael Rougier—Lire 
OLLENHAUER 
Luckless flirtation. 
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With grim determination last week, 
Gaitskell again asserted his leadership. To 
promise unequivocally to renounce the 
bomb as Cousins demanded. said Gait- 
skell, would be “escapist, myopic and pos- 
itively dangerous to the peace of the 
world.” He refused to give such a pledge, 
and denied the right even of a Labor 
Party Conference to bind “those of us 
who have the responsibility of leadership” 
in a future Labor government. To ban the 
bomb unilaterally “would be handing the 
Soviet Union the power to overrun Eu- 
rope, without any fear of retaliation,” 

At two other major union meetings last 
week, the nation’s mine workers (680,000 
members ) and railwaymen (370,000) took 
the same position. And over the BBC a 
somewhat chastened Frank Cousins made 
a promise of his own: should the Labor 
Party Conference next fall reject his view, 
he would go along with Gaitskell, who still 
seemed to be very much in control. 


° 
Germany: Ollenhauer Quits 

The Social Democrats of West Ger- 
many have lost the last three elections 
and seem doomed to lose the next—unless 
they stop calling Volkswagen-driving Ger- 
mans “comrades,” discard their faded red 
proletarian banners and try to attract 
the middle-class votes that alone can win 
them first place. The dissension in West 
Germany's Socialist opposition has been 
largely obscured by the spectacular per- 
sonal struggle between Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and Vice Chancellor Erhard in the 
ruling Christian Democrats. 

Hat in Hand. Last week this half- 
hidden conflict cracked the disciplined 
front of Socialism and opened the way 
for a decisive change in the go-year-old 
party's leadership. Party Chairman Erich 
Ollenhauer, 58, the colorless compromiser 
who has held his post through two smash- 
ing election defeats precisely because the 
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party could not make up its mind about 
its future, abruptly announced that he 
was stepping down as a candidate for 
Chancellor next time. In a sense it was 
Nikita Khrushchev who forced the de- 
cision. Last March Leftist Social Demo- 
crats put over a new party program, 
hoping to reunify Germany by appeasing 
the Russians. But when Ollenhauer went 
hat in hand to Khrushchev in Berlin, he 
found the Soviet leader frankly contemp- 
tuous of the Socialists’ offer of German 
withdrawal from NATO. After that hu- 
miliating meeting, Socialist popularity fell. 
Instead of gaining from the Adenauer- 
Erhard bickering, the Socialist standing in 
public opinion polls has plummeted from 
32% to 26%. When Ollenhauer bowed out 
last week, the leftists also took a beating. 

On the seven-man commission ap- 
pointed to find a candidate and a program 
to lead the Social Democrats to victory 
in 1961, party moderates won all the 
places. Conspicuously left off was Deputy 
Party Chairman Herbert Wehner, a one- 
time Communist agitator who was the 
man most responsible for Ollenhauer’s 
luckless flirtation with Khrushchev. The 
likeliest candidate to lead the party is 
Bundestag Vice President Carlo Schmid, 
62. Convivial, mellow-voiced Carlo 
Schmid is by all odds the most articulate 
Social Democrat advocate of broadening 
the party’s middle-class appeal. He was 
once an officer in Hitler's army, but in 
a noncombat occupation job in France, 
where his command of the language is 
said to have enabled him to give secret 
help to the French underground. He is 
a professor—the most respected title in 
Germany—and an excellent speaker. 

If Schmid’s health should fail (he suf- 
fered a stroke in 1956), the party might 
put forward another member of the selec- 
tion commission. a man who is otherwise 
being groomed to run for Chancellor in 
1965: West Berlin’s dynamic Mayor Willy 
Brandt, 45. Nobody needs to worry where 
Willy stands on Communism. 


France: Mollet+'s Threat 


Socialist Guy Mollet, once Premier of 
France for 16 months, a record for the 
Fourth Republic, was one of the key men 
in paving the way for General de Gaulle’s 
peaceful return to power. But in the elec- 
tions that followed, his Socialists—a party 
of fonctionnaires rather than laborers, 
which held more seats in the National 
Assembly than any party except the Com- 
munists—were roundly beaten by a public 
dissatisfied with all the old parties. 

Last week, faced by dissension from 
those who wanted a more intensive left- 
ism, Mollet told a party congress: “If 
tomorrow the party wishes to form other 
policies, for example, a foreign policy 
called neutralism, or domestically, to trav- 
el part of the road with the Communists, 
then it will be someone beside myself 
who will make these policies. 

“If we are ready to make concessions 
at the slightest menace, there will be a 
war within 20 years.” 

In France, as in Britain and West Ger- 
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Criticized cooperation. 


many, responsible Socialist leadership thus 
rebuffed all attempts to shatter the West- 
ern alliance. But the Socialist parties were 
still parties in search of a clue for win- 
ning office. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Nobody's Children 


Though William the Conqueror was 
touchy about being illegitimate, some of 
his successors in the centuries when Eng- 
land was abuilding were notoriously care- 
less on the subject. William IV had no 
fewer than ten illegitimate children, and 
the present Dukes of Grafton and St. 
Albans are descended from two of Charles 
II's twelve bastards. In 1728, Poet Rich- 
ard Savage, who proclaimed himself to be 
the illegitimate son of a countess and an 
earl, eulogized the bastard as “no sickly 
fruit of faint compliance he,” but one 
“stampt in nature’s mint of ecstasy.” Yet 
poor Richard himself died in debtors’ 
prison, for stampt in nature’s mint of 
ecstacy or not, most of Britain’s filti nul- 
lius (children of nobody) had no rights 
whatever under British law. 

It was not until 1926 that Parliament 
passed a bill declaring that children whose 
parents subsequently married could be- 
come legitimate.* But the status of the 
offspring of adulterous unions was not 
changed, and 31,000 out of 34,000 bas- 
tards born each year in Britain remain so 
to the end. Last winter Labor M.P. John 
Parker introduced a bill to change all 
that. The bill whizzed through Commons, 
but last week it lay badly battered from 
a debate in the House of Lords. 

Though the Archbishop of Canterbury 


* Though they have no automatic right to an 
inheritance and are barred from inheriting a 
title. As_in the U.S., a bastard may inherit 
property on legal parity with any other named 
beneficiary. 
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backed the bill on humanitarian grounds, 
the Bishop of Exeter thought it a threat 
to the institution of monogamy. The 
Lords hit upon a compromise, patterned 
on Scottish practice, that if one of the 
adulterous partners thought the other had 
only honorable intentions and was unmar- 
ried, the child could become legitimate. 
Still, many a noble Lord was worried. 
“Suppose,” said Lord Denning, “a bold, 
bad baronet or one of your lordships 
should have a succession of daughters and 
wished to have a son and heir. All he has 
to do under the clause is to deceive a 
young woman into matrimony by pre- 
tending he is single, and then, if he has 
a son by his bigamous wife, that son will 
be legitimate.” 

Before they got through, the Lords 
gutted the bill. They did so even after 
the Lord Chancellor gave his colleagues 
something to think about. After all, said 
Lord Kilmuir pleasantly, the Third Earl 
of Huntly, who died in 1524, was the 
eldest son of a void marriage. Then, 
gazing benigniy about him, the Lord 
Chancellor added: “From a general look 
around, I think there must be 30 de- 
scendants of that void marriage who are 
now in your Lordships’ House.” 


LUXEMBOURG 


Borderline Case 

During his 33 years as Foreign Minis- 
ter, Joseph Bech of Luxembourg found it 
convenient to speak of his country’s size 
as a well-rounded 1,000 sq. mi., but as ev- 
ery schoolboy in the Grand Duchy knew, 
Luxembourg was listed in all the books as 
having only 999 sq. mi. After World War 
II, Bech saw his chance. When the Inter- 
Allied Commission on Frontier Correction 
asked Luxembourg what it wanted in 
reparations, Bech promptly replied: one 
square mile of the German forest area 
called Kammerwald. The Allies threw in 
an extra square mile for good measure. 

But not everyone among the Grand 
Duchy’s 316,000 citizens shared Bech’s 
territorial ambitions. Two years ago the 
Minister of Justice himself assured a 
group of foreign correspondents that if 
anyone tried to force as much as one 
foot of land upon it, Luxembourg would 
defend its territorial integrity to the last 
man. The government never did get 
around to passing a law making citizens 
of Luxembourg of the three German 
families who live in the Kammerwald. 
Thereupon, according to international 
agreement, Kammerwald had never offi- 
cially been a part of Luxembourg at all. 
Last week, winding up a complicated set 
of negotiations with West Germany over 
wartime damages, Luxembourg waived its 
territorial claims, leaving its official size 
at 999 sq. mi. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Dangerous Fief 

Rain soaked the guests, and someone 
made off with $5,000 worth of jewelry, 
but all things considered, the big day was 
a success. Put on by the U.S. Naval Base 
at Subic Bay, the giant Philippine-Ameri- 
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can Friendship Fiesta was a needed gesture 
of good will aimed at the 60,000 inhabi- 
tants of the city of Olongapo. There were 
baseball and basketball games, beer and 
hot dogs, even a troupe of dancers from 
Manila, But last week, once the fiesta was 
over, base and Olongapo city were back 
to normal—a relationship as curious and 
precarious as any now existing between 
the U.S. and its allies. 

Trial by Whom? In the four long 
years that Washington and Manila have 
been haggling over the clumsy and out- 
dated 1947 agreement on U.S. bases, they 
have never solved the thorny problem of 
which nation should have jurisdiction over 
U.S. servicemen who commit crimes. The 
Philippines do not even enjoy the right 
that Japan has of trying men who com- 
mit crimes when off duty even though on 
base. The Philippines not only want that 
right, but also the prerogative of deciding 
when a man is off duty or not. In the 
past decade, Filipino guards on the U.S. 
Air Force payroll at Clark Field have 





killed some 35 thieves; local authorities 
want to try the guards, but have not been 
able to. Luckily, no incident has flared 
into the kind of friction that arose in 
Japan over the Girard case or in Formosa 
over Sergeant Reynolds. 

Around the great $126 million Navy 
base at Subic Bay—big enough for the 
entire Pacific Fleet to find anchorage in 
waters 60 fathoms deep—the dispute has 
a special urgency. In the 99-year lease the 
U.S. took out on Subic Bay, the big city 
of Olongapo was included. It is thus the 
only foreign city in the world run lock, 
stock, and barrel by the U.S. Navy. 

Economically, Olongapo has had little 


to complain about. The base gives work- 


to 11,000 of its people. Manila Avenue 
is lined with flourishing shops and bars, 
and 4,500 Americans pour $20,000 a 
month into a city that has no industry 
of its own but boasts more than its 
share of pimps, peddlers, and 2,000 
registered prostitutes that the Navy 
euphemistically calls “hostesses.” But for 
all the advantages, the anachronism of 
Olongapo so galls the Filipinos that even 
so staunch a pro-American as the late 
President Ramon Magsaysay once bluntly 
told the U.S. that he would not be satis- 


fied until Olongapo was “reintegrated into 
the Philippine community.” 

Rule by Rule. Though able and sympa- 
thetic Rear Admiral Arthur Spring is the 
law around Subic Bay, Olongapo is actual- 
ly run by a lean, 43-year-old submariner 
named Franklin West. A thoroughly effi- 
cient and honest man, Commander West 
has a doggedly simple approach to his 
job; “I work by the books and regu- 
lations.” The regulations give him the 
power to collect taxes, distribute light and 
power, hand out business licenses. 

He can search a place without a war- 
rant, detain a man for not having the 
proper identification, or expel an unde- 
sirable from the city—a process that the 
Navy once called “deportation” but now 
more tactfully calls ‘administrative 
action.” Though the Navy has set up a 
showcase city council to help Commander 
West rule, six of its nine Filipino members 
work for the Navy and have not yet 
shown much inclination to vote against 
their employer. Just in case they do, West 
has the power to veto. 

Another Wave. Lately, U.S. service- 
men and diplomats in the Philippines have 
felt increasing anxiety over Olongapo. In 
the past year alone, four Filipinos around 
Subic Bay have been killed by Americans 
in brawls or accidents, and though the 
Philippine people are not up in arms, 
their courts are beginning to rebel. The 
first three cases were handled by the 
Navy, but in the fourth a Philippine 
judge refused to surrender jurisdiction. 

Last month a rebel council member 
named José (“Joe”) Pacheco, a former 
resistance fighter who until two years 
ago was on the Navy payroll as a Subic 
Bay security officer, demanded West's 
resignation and introduced a motion ac- 
cusing the U.S. of everything from dis- 
crimination in handing out licenses to 
dictation. Predictably, the council voted 
the motion down, but “Joe” Pacheco 
made headlines. and one more wave of 
indignation against the U.S. swept over 
the nation. What puzzles Navymen in the 
area is just what is taking Washington 
so long in ending a situation that need- 
lessly offends-so good a friend. 


FORMOSA 
Sharpshooting Sabre Jets 


Cruising along at 40,000 ft. over the 
Formosa Strait, eight Chinese Nationalist 
F-86 Sabre jets picked out the white con- 
trails of nearly a score of Communist 
MIG-17s in the early morning sunlight. 
With a confidence born of repeated suc- 
cesses in aerial clashes with Red pilots and 
with more than 2,000 flight hours per man 
logged in Sabre jets (an operational ex- 
perience that is the envy of U.S. Air 
Force pilots), the Chinese Nationalists 
jumped the MIGs. 

At first the MIGs tried to form into a 
huge circle one behind the other, a new 
Communist tactic* the Nationalists de- 


* But to Western airmen a World War I forma- 
tion, long since discarded, known as the Lufbery 
circle, after Major Raoul Lufbery, U.S. pilot in 
France’s Lafayette Escadrille. 
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At Dinner Key, near Miami, Mr. Scott interrupts a brief vacation to pose for a pic- 
ture with his Lincoln Landau. Here in Florida, as in every other marine vacation 
area, his company's famous Evinrude and Johnson outboard motors enjoy unmatched 


po} ularity am mg power boat owners 
“LT have a keen interest in this business of 
pleasurable travel. And Lincoln excels at it? 


says William C. Scott, president of 
Outboard Marine Corporation — worlds largest 


producers of outboard marine motors. 


William Scott is not only a specialist in pleasurable ways to travel—he also 
has a discerning eye for design excellence, for precision workmanship and 
meticulous attention to detail. And, as a highly successful business leader, he 
is not unaccustomed to the finest automobiles 

Knowing this, we are especially pleased that he chose Lincoln. The grace 
ful distinction of Lincoln's uncluttered lines first attracted him. And once 
behind the wheel, he discovered a magnihcent handling quality, a silken 
smooth obedience to his slightest touch. 

Moreover, inherent in Lincoln’s superb design are exceptionally wide door 


frames tor easy entrance and exit. You sit In seats th it are wider, too, and 





the height of a comfortable armchair. You are surrounded by specially loomed 


and tailored fabrics, hand-cut leathers, re splende nt coachwork 
; 


Mr. Scott is pictured in front « > Outboard If you appreciate an uncommon dedication to both comfort and craftsman 
Marine ( orp 
handsome new structure re 
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sales of 27 million dollars in 1947 to almost | . 
160 million dollars in 1958 i | dl I 1C¢ y| I } 
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This ship, you may well decide that this is the year to change to Lincoln. 
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LINCOLN DIVISION * FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


It removes all doubt 


Even if you do not know the individual whiskey pref- y y 


erences of your guests, you can be sure to compliment 
their good taste with bottled in bond Old Grand-Dad. 
This leaves no room for doubt, as Old Grand-Dad is 
universally recognized as the finest of all Kentucky , ' 
straight bourbon whiskies. Old Grand-Dad is now also 
available in 86 proof, for friends who prefer a milder 4 
bourbon of the same high quality. The Old Grand-Dad . ARCA INA i 
Distillery Company, Frankfort, Ky. 
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scribed as “like Indians attacking a wagon 
train,” in which “individual flying ability 
counts for little,” since every plane's vul- 
nerable tail is protected by the plane be- 
hind it. But the Sabre jets’ quick passes 
into the circle made short work of that, 
and for 20 minutes—long for a jet battle 
—the planes whirled in a melee ranging 
from 40,000 ft. all the way down to the 
sea. When it was all over, four MIGs 
were down, including one drawn into Na- 
tionalist antiaircraft fire from the White 
Dog Islands. The jubilant Nationalist pi- 
lots flew home with all eight Sabre jets 
undamaged. 

At an earlier date, Western observers 
were skeptical of all Nationalist battle 
claims, and still are of some, but they 
happily acknowledge that the Nationalist 
Air Force has no need to exaggerate its 
skill. 


PAKISTAN 


Purification Process 

Diogenes going about with his lighted 
lantern in broad daylight looking for an 
honest man would find happier hunting 
in Pakistan today. Under the brisk re- 
forming broom of President Ayub Khan's 
military regime, corrupt officials of the 
old, free-spending order are being swept 
out of office in droves, and newspapers 
run regular casualty lists, stating name, 
rank, misdemeanor and punishment. New 
Chevrolets, once a man’s conspicuous 
mark of distinction in Karachi streets, 
are now hidden away in garages, and one 
businessman even painted his fire-engine- 
red station wagon a dull grey, happy 
to have it no longer “an eye-catcher.” 
A strolling policeman no longer accepts 
the gratuitous glass of iced sherbet from 
the street vendor, under pain of prose- 
cution for them both if he does. Office 
“peons” no longer demand “tea money” 
for leading callers to officials. Karachi’s 
once-flourishing café society stays home, 
has abandoned the nightclubs to foreign- 
ers. As one businessman, who has made 
$2,000,000 in the past four years, put it, 
sipping his drink in private in his home: 
“Why provoke the tiger?” 

“The tiger’—in the form of screen- 
ing committees set up in General Ayub’s 
anti-corruption campaign—began by put- 
ting the government’s own house in order. 
By July 1 more than 2,000 civil service 
officials, clerks and policemen had been 
punished: through dismissal, retirement 
or demotion. Even the top officials head- 
ing the screening committees were them- 
selves investigated by a Cabinet com- 
mittee made up of the Foreign Minister 
and the Ministers of Law, Interior and 
Finance. Next in- line for a thorough 
checking of their activities since 1947: 
Pakistan's politicians. Businessmen, cur- 
rently operating under a promise of am- 
nesty, have wisely poured into Pakistan 
tax offices to make a clean breast of their 
affairs and have forked up an astonishing 
$6,300,000 in back taxes. 

General Ayub’s simple ambition: to 
make Pakistan live up to the literal mean- 
ing of its name, Land of the Pure. 
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INDONESIA 
The Good Old Days 


The urge to turn back the clock is as 
strong among revolutionaries as reaction- 
aries. Saddled wih the chaos and corrup- 
tion of 14 years of freedom, many Indo- 
nesians yearn for the good old days of 
1945, when life was violent but simple 
and all that had to be done was win in- 
dependence from the Dutch. 

On a rainy afternoon last week Presi- 
dent Sukarno tried to find the way back 
for himself and his country. Dressed in 
a spotless white uniform, with a black 
petji set jauntily on his head, Sukarno 
stood under a brown awning on the col- 


man “inner” Cabjnet last week, Sukarno 
clearly chose the army. Not a single post 
went to a Communist or a fellow travel- 
er. Able ex-Premier Djuanda was named 
First Minister and Finance Minister. The 
army got two plums: the important Min- 
istry of Security and Defense went to 
Army Commander Lieut. General A. 
Haris Nasution and the Production Min- 
istry to Colonel Suprajogi. The harried 
Communists, who still support Sukarno 
because any other choice might mean ex- 
tinction, cheered faintly and continued 
their quiet but painstaking infiltration of 
the civil service, the armed forces and 
the regional administrations. 

Sukarno, perhaps the best phrasemaker 
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GENERAL NASUuTION & PRESIDENT SUKARNO 
When the tree was shaken, two plums for the army. 


umned porch of his Freedom Palace and. 
“in the name of the one and only God.” 
announced the revival of the 1945 revo- 
lutionary constitution. His fiat swept out 
of office the 17th government to rule 
Indonesia in 14 years, dissolved the Con- 
stituent Assembly, emasculated some 4o- 
odd political parties and caused the resig- 
nation of the 27-man Cabinet of his loyal 
ally, Premier Djuanda. 

Under the monolithic 1945 constitu- 
tion, which he helped devise, Sukarno can 
be both President and Premier, responsi- 
ble only to a 500-man Consultative Coun- 
cil—more than half of whose members he 
will nominate himself. It would seem the 
perfect blueprint for a dictatorship any- 
where except in Indonesia, whose 3,000 
scattered islands, 87 million individualis- 
tic citizens, poor communications, endem- 
ic rebellions and strong regional rivalries 
are too chaotic to be mastered even by a 
tyranny. 

And Sukarno himself is less a strong- 
man than a symbol. He must rule in part- 
nership, and only two organizations—the 
army and the Communist Party—have 
the efficiency and administrative knack 
to help him govern. In naming his ten- 





in Southeast Asia, dubbed his Cabinet 
the “Cabinet Kerdja—the Cabinet of 
Work.” Its program, he added, is “a very 
simple one: to provide food and clothing 
for the people in the shortest possible 
time, to establish security, and to con- 
tinue the struggle against economic and 
political imperialism.” This last item was 
a flag-waving attempt to reawaken the 
nationalistic fervor of 1945 by intimating 
that an attempt would be made to wrest 
West Irian (Western New Guinea) away 
from the Dutch. If words alone could 
save the staggering nation of Indonesia, 
Sukarno would be its savior. 


BURMA 
The Road to Mandalay 


Of all the neutralist nations of South- 
east Asia, Burma—which not only won 
its independence from Britain after World 
War II, but chose to leave the Common- 
wealth—was the most insistent on pre- 
serving its neutralist status. From 1953 
on, Burma would not even accept free 
technical aid from the U.S., partly because 
it did not think the U.S. had done enough 
to make Nationalist China pull its guer- 
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rilla armies out of the Burma hills (they 
finally pulled the bulk out in 1954). 

Last week, in a surprising policy switch, 
the Burmese government of General Ne 
Win turned to the U.S. for help in two 
top-priority projects: constructing a bad- 
ly needed four-lane highway from Ran- 
goon to Mandalay and adding classroom 
space for 7,000 students at the University 
of Rangoon. The move was cheered even 
by Burma’s original apostle of neutralism, 
Ex-Premier U Nu. 

The U.S. agreed to supply a total of $37 
million over the next four years—one of 
the few long-term promises of help the 
U.S. has made. Included: a survey by 
U.S. Army engineers before widening the 
narrow and potholed road to Mandalay. 


JAPAN 
The Orphan of Asia 


Sipping green tea in his 30-room official 
residence last week, Premier Nobusuke 
Kishi ignored the dangling ropes and scaf- 
folds outside his open window as work- 
men installed air conditioning on an upper 
floor. Even when a heavy window frame 
slipped from a worker's hand and landed 
with a splintering crash on the ground, 
the smooth flow of Kishi’s talk and his re- 
laxed manner did not change. 

Kishi would need all his aplomb in the 
coming month as he tours eleven coun- 
tries in Europe and the Americas. His ob- 
ject: to gain face for his countrymen, who 
morbidly nurse a national feeling that 
Japan, while growing economically strong, 
is still “the orphan of Asia,” disliked by 
its neighbors, ignored or discounted by 
the West. Sensitive Japanese are already 
wincing at the journalists’ jeers in Eng- 
land at the discovery that a London public 
relations firm had been hired to boost the 
Premier's stock there. Other Japanese fear 
a disaster like the visit to London of For- 
eign Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama, who in- 
sisted on making a TV appearance. When, 
with the camera on him, he was shown a 
box of Japanese ball bearings that copied 
a well-known British brand and was asked 
what he had to say, Fujiyama indignant- 
ly stalked out, while his agitated aide 
cried: “Japan has been insulted!” 

It took a tactful explanation from the 
British embassy to convince Premier Ki- 
shi that during his tour he should not at- 
tempt to lay a wreath at London’s Ceno- 
taph, the memorial to Britain’s war dead. 
Unable to understand why the world is 
not willing to let bygones be bygones, the 
Japanese complain that they are not 
treated as equals, like the Germans, whose 
war guilt, they argue, was at least as great 
as their own. 

There is a constant hoarding of rebuffs. 
Australia’s Foreign Minister Richard Casey 
was recently in Tokyo, and things went 
swimmingly until he was asked when Aus- 
tralia would admit a limited number of 
Japanese. Said Casey: “Never!” Com- 
mented a bitter Japanese: ‘‘Australia bars 
Asians; Japan has 1,500,000 abortions a 
year to hold the population down to toler- 
able levels. The ‘White Australia’ policy 
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is only made possible by Japanese self- 
restraint.” 

In industrial products as well as babies, 
the Japanese are adopting self-restraint as 
a national policy. Textile exports to the 
U.S. and Europe are voluntarily con- 
trolled to avoid provoking tariff quotas; 
export licenses are refused for inferior 
articles in an effort to upgrade the long- 
standing Japanese reputation for poor 
workmanship and imitative design. In his 
effort to convince the West that Japan 
deserves less suspicion and more com- 
radeship, Kishi can boast that his nation is 
the most democratic in Asia, has the high- 
est literacy rate, and possesses a compe- 
tent work force whose real wages have 
risen 20% in the past five years. 

Kishi is carrying with him a suitcase 
full of decorations (ranging from the Su- 
preme Order of the Chrysanthemum to 





Pan Asia—Black Star 
Premier Kisui 
Can bygones be bygones? 


Orders of the Rising Sun and the Sacred 
Treasure ), and also a willingness to listen 
attentively to “frank expressions of views” 
from leaders of the West. Some of. his 
problems: 

@ In West Germany, businessmen fume 
at the flood of well-made Japanese binocu- 
lars, microscopes and cameras that not 
only crowd German products abroad but 
are making inroads at home. Steelmen in 
the Ruhr are disturbed at the recent ap- 
pearance of competitively priced Japanese 
rolled steel in European markets. Premier 
Kishi will try to soothe ruffled feelings by 
pointing out that Japan buys more than 
twice as much from West Germany as it 
sells her. 

@ In Britain, the mention of Japanese im- 
ports sets business tempers flaring. Last 
year some manufacturers refused to let a 
1g-man Japanese delegation view their 
new lines at the Brighton Toy Fair be- 
cause “they come here to copy our de- 
signs and then undersell us with cheap 


reproductions.” British textile manufac- 
turers complain of deceptive Japanese 
labeling. But, says one trade official: 
“Let’s face it. Their goods have improved 
tremendously in quality, and they no long- 
er have to copy our designs.”’ Basic Brit- 
ish complaint: Japanese wages are only 
35% of the average British wage. 

Premier Kishi can point out that the 
Japanese government is honestly fighting 
against unethical practices. Last year the 
government itself sponsored an exhibition 
of horrible examples of design stealing by 
Japanese manufacturers in order to help 
eliminate this blot on Japan's business 
reputation 


UGANDA 
Eating the Evidence 


Near the town of Lugazi, in the Bu- 
ganda section of Uganda, an African hus- 
band got home from a beer party one 
night recently to find his wife of 22 years 
entertaining three men. A fight broke out, 
and the husband was killed. As the guilty 
foursome wondered how to dispose of the 
corpse, a simple solution occurred to 
them: eat it. 

While the woman got the pot boiling, 
the men set to work dismembering the 
body. In the feast that followed, the 
four managed to devour all of the de- 
ceased save the head and one leg, which 
they put aside for the next meal. It 
proved a mistake. A young boy found the 
head, ran horrified to tell his parents, and 
the police were called. Uganda, whites 
and blacks alike, was shocked: the cere- 
monial eating of a bit of human flesh is 
still not uncommon in Uganda, but whole- 
sale cannibalism as such is unheard of. 

Last week, as crowds outside the Lugazi 
police station chanted, “We want to see 
the cannibals,” the widow and her three 
accomplices were in jail pending inquiry 
into a murder charge. Said one of the 
defendants matter-of-factly: “It was the 
sweetest meat I ever tasted.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Death at Intermission Time 

It was a quiet evening in the sleepy lit- 
tle town of Bien Hoa 20 miles north of Sai- 
gon, base camp for the South Vietnamese 
crack 7th Infantry Division and its eight- 
man U.S. Military Assistance Advisory 
Group. The presence of the Artericans 
symbolized one of the main reasons why 
South Viet Nam, five years ago a new na- 
tion with little life expectancy, is still in- 
dependent and free and getting stronger 
all the time—to the growing chagrin of 
Communists in neighboring North Viet 
Nam. Since the beginning of 1959, Com- 
munist infiltrators have stepped up their 
campaign of terrorism, assassinating an 
average of one South Vietnamese a day, 
frequently hammering lonely victims to 
death and then hanging their battered 
bodies in trees under a red flag. But not 
since 1957 had the Communists dared at- 
tack any Americans. 

In the residential compound where the 
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eight Americans lived in Bien Hoa, Mas- 
ter Sergeant Chester Ovnand finished a 
letter to his wife in Copperas Cove, Texas 
and dropped it in the mess-hall mailbox. 
Major Dale Buis of Imperial Beach, Calif. 
had arrived in Bien Hoa only two days 
before and was showing his new friends 
pictures of his three young sons. Two of 
the officers drifted off to play tennis; the 
other six men decided to watch a Jeanne 
Crain movie, The Tattered Dress, on their 
home projector in the grey stucco mess 
hall. While they were absorbed in the first 
reel, six Communist terrorists (who obvi- 
ously had cased the place well) crept out 
of the darkness and surrounded the mess 
hall. Two positioned a French MAT sub- 
machine gun in the rear window, two 
pushed gun muzzles through the pantry 
screen, the other two went to the front of 
the building to cover the Vietnamese 
guard. When Sergeant Ovnand snapped 
on the lights to change the first reel, the 
terrorists opened fire. 

In the first murderous hail of bullets, 
Ovnand and Major Buis fell and died 
within minutes. Captain Howard Boston 
of Blairsburg, Iowa was seriously wound- 
ed, and two Vietnamese guards were killed. 
Trapped in a crossfire, all six might have 
died had not Major Jack Hellet of Baton 
Rouge leaped across the room to turn 
out the lights—and had not one of the 
terrorists who tried to throw a homemade 
bomb into the room miscalculated and 
blown himself up instead. Within minutes 
Vietnamese troops arrived, but the rest 
of the assassins had already fled. 


TIBET 


The Unwelcome Guest 

The voice of the quisling sounded last 
week over the roof of the world. In 
mountain-!ocked Lhasa, the tame Panchen 
Lama parroted the words of his Red Chi- 
nese masters, told Tibetans that their only 
choice was the “building up of a new and 
socialist Tibet’ or preserving “the cruel, 
dark and backward serf system forever.” 
The Chinese Reds, admitting that the re- 
bellion still continued, ominously sug- 
gested that they might set up their notori- 
ous People’s Courts to try recalcitrant 
landlords and monks. (“If those who are 
most hated by the people and whose lives 
are demanded by them admit their mis- 
takes and decide to turn over a new leaf, 
we may persuade the masses to spare 
them.” ) 

Old & Tired. In his exile at Mussoorie 
in northeast India, Tibet's rightful ruler, 
the Dalai Lama, declared that “wherever 
I am accompanied by my ministers, the 
people of Tibet look upon us as their gov- 
ernment.” His mild statement of sover- 
eignty was attacked not by the Red Chi- 
nese but by his Indian hosts. Nehru’s gov- 
ernment sharply pointed out that there 
Was no question of a Tibetan government- 
in-exile “under the Dalai Lama function- 
ing in India."’ and seemed to concede that 
Tibet is an internal affair of Red China. 
Sounding both old and tired of it all, 
Prime Minister Nehru, 69, said he could 
appreciate the Dalai Lama’s predicament 
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(“He is a young man, 25 years old,” who 
“feels strongly”), but Nehru was not pre- 
pared to do more than “sympathize with 
his feelings very much.” Was it Nehru’s 
position that nothing could be done for 
Tibet or the Tibetans? Snapped Nehru 


irritably: “I have not reconciled myself to 
that position or a hundred or a thousand 
other positions, but I do not pretend to 
have the authority or power to change the 
shape of the world.” 

Storm & Thunder. But if much of the 
Indian press seemed prepared to write off 
Tibet as a lost cause, India still had a 
voice and a conscience. Speaking in Delhi, 
strong-minded Jayaprakash Narayan, 56 
(Time, July 6), who was long considered 
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Nehru’s heir, ripped away the pretense 
that the Dalai Lama is in India for any 
reason except “to fight for his country and 
his people. Any patriot in his position 
would have done the same thing. Will you 
please imagine what would have happened 
if Nehru at the age of 25 had found him- 
self in the place of the Dalai Lama? Im- 
agine the storm and thunder that would 
have burst upon the world from the hills 
of Mussoorie!” Remembering the fiery 
young Nehru, the crowd applauded. 

A questioner wanted to know if it was 
not true that the Chinese Reds were intro- 
ducing necessary land reforms in feudal 
Tibet. Yes, said Narayan, and, in the days 
of empire, the British had introduced 
valuable reforms in India—railways, tele- 
graphs, administration—‘so we should 
have welcomed them in our country, but 
we didn’t. That is really an amazing ques- 
tion for an Indian to ask. 

“There is a view that regards it as futile 
to do anything about Tibet because the 
Chinese are firmly established there. This 
is not only immoral but even politically 
unwise. If this were the attitude to be 










adopted toward every so-called accom- 
plished fact of history, this world would 
become a veritable hell, and every wrong 
committed by the strong would be per- 
petuated. If nothing is done about it in 
the present, if wrong is not even clearly 
defined, if the conscience of the world is 
not aroused, the danger is that the present 
wrong may never be righted.” 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


5% Installment on Democracy 

The candidates—some 100,coo of them 
—campaigned right through election day. 
Ministers and imams, grocers and street- 
car conductors, they handshook their way 
right up to the polling boxes, passed out 
slips of colored paper with their names 
printed in helpfully large letters. The 
most conscientious elector (compelled to 
vote, or pay a $3 fine), retiring to his 
polling booth with a list of candidates 
six pages long, had a tough time finding 
as many as 30 names that he could recog- 
nize and mark. It took President Nasser 
himself four minutes to vote, though the 
day before he had gone over a list of all 
of the 210 candidates in his Cairo district. 

After five years in power, President 
Nasser was setting out to create some sort 
of popular basis for his government. With 
his soldierly suspicion of all old-style pol- 
iticians, he had decided to begin at the 
bottom. In last week's balloting Egyp- 
tians and Syrians elected 39,364 local 
councillors. These councillors would be- 
come members of Nasser’s National Un- 
ion, which, he insisted, is “not a single- 
party system but the framework within 
which the revolution now beginning will 
take place.” Local councillors will choose 
provincial councillors, who in turn will 
elect a General Council for the whole 
United Arab Republic. From this council 
President Nasser himself will select a new 
Nationa! Assembly to draft the constitu- 
tion for his “socialist, democratic and co- 
operative society.” 

Since he keeps the power to appoint the 
Assembly, Nasser’s National Union -only 
slightly modifies his present dictatorship. 
But he evidently intends that the local 
councils will take over some responsibility 
in municipal affairs, which have been ab- 
solutely controlled by the central govern- 
ment from the days of Ottoman Turkish 
rule. Says one Western diplomat: “The 
National Union is the first 5% installment 
on democracy.” 

In Egypt itself, Nasser long ago elimi- 
nated old-line political parties. But in his 
northern province of Syria, which he took 
over in 1958, there were still the powerful 
Baath socialists, who, though nominally 
outlawed like all parties, have been re- 
warded with five of 16 seats in the Syrian 
regional Cabinet for helping to put over 
the merger of the two countries. Last 
week, between the maneuverings of Nas- 
ser and the ganging up of landowners, 
businessmen and Moslem elders, who 
banded together in a conservative front, 
the Baath socialists lost control of Syria. 
Over both provinces Gamal Abdel Nasser 
reigned supreme. 
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three unique new warships—with atomic 
for the Navy’s growing nuclear fleet 


U.S.S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


America’s first Polaris missile firing submarine 


launched June 9 





U.S.S. SKIPJACK 


World's fastest submarine began 
sea trials March 9 


Photographs courtesy General Dynamics 
Corporation and Bethlehem Steel Company 
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U.S.S. LONG BEACH 


The Navy's first nuclear-powered surface ship, a guided 
missile firing cruiser, launched July 14 


The atomic reactors for these three ships were designed and developed 
for the Atomic Energy Commission and the U. S. Navy by West- 
inghouse under the direction of and in technical cooperation with the 
Naval Reactors Branch of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
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THE AMERICAS 


Caribbean Dilemma 

The Dominican dictatorship of Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo poses an unhappy di- 
lemma for the U.S. and the responsible 
democracies of Latin America. Nobody 
wants to support Trujillo's tyranny—but 
inter-American treaties promise him joint 
aid in the event of outside aggression. 
Everybody would like to see the Domini- 
can Republic turned into a working de- 
mocracy—but: the anti-Trujillo bands 
that stormed the Dominican Republic 
last month were led by Communist-liners, 
offering the prospect of chaos rather than 
freedom. Battling out the dilemma_ in 
tense sessions at the Organization of 
American States in Washington last week, 
the OAS member countries 1) served 
rude notice on Trujillo that they are not 
going to come to his aid, no matter what 
the treaties say, and 2) moved toward a 
conference of foreign ministers to stop 
the plots and invasions emanating mostly 
from Fidel Castro's Cuba. 

By the books, the Dominicans could 
hope for some assistance. The invasions 
crushed last month by Trujillo came 
from Cuba, and Dominican Ambassador 
to the OAS Virgilio Diaz Orddénez 
charged that a new, 3,000-man force 
was training in Cuba, backed by 25 Vene- 
zuelan warplanes. Under terms of the 1947 
Rio de Janeiro treaty pledging mutual 
assistance against aggression, the Domini- 
cans demanded a fact-finding mission. 

Most of the OAS members were swayed 
not by treaty but by Trujillo’s long and 
bloody record. “The Rio treaty is not a 
piece of paper at the service of dictators!” 
shouted Cuba’s Minister of State Radl 
Roa, and other delegates nodded their 
agreement, Cuba and Venezuela lined up 
enough countries to vote down the Do- 
minicans. Ambassador Diaz Orddiez 
scrambled to his feet and withdrew his 
motion just in time to avoid defeat. 

Backed by Brazil, Chile and Peru, U.S. 
Ambassador to the OAS John Dreier pro- 
posed a conference of the 21 foreign 
ministers to examine the “grave situation” 
in’ the Caribbean “on a broad front.” 
Dreier recalled that in three months the 
OAS had met twice before to study threats 
to peace (in Panama and Nicaragua), and 
that dealing with each squall as it broke 
out was “futile.” Understood but unsaid: 
that the trouble will continue as long as 
Castro keeps exporting revolution. And, 
Dreier warned, “Communists have at- 
tempted, and with some success, to infil- 
trate those revolutionary movements.” 

A vote was postponed until this week, 
but most of the OAS ambassadors spoke 
out in favor of the meeting. It will 
probably convene in Washington within 
two weeks. At least, by virtue of pub- 
licity and prestige, the conference can 
make Caribbean warfare less respectable. 
At most, it can get at root causes by 
pressuring the Dominican Republic and 
Cuba toward democracy and coexistence. 
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CUBA 
Class War 


Down Cuba's 937-mile Central High- 
way six months ago, Fidel Castro rolled 
in triumph; presumably to restore the 
country’s democracy and peace. Retrac- 
ing the rebels’ victorious tank treads last 
week, Time Correspondent Bruce Hender- 
son found a country tense and bitterly 
divided. His report: 


Towering over the sidewalk in front of 
eastern Santiago's city hall is a 4o-ft. bill- 
board showing the majer landholdings of 
Oriente province. Under a sun that bears 
down like a torch, the guajiros, poor 
farmers from the hills, stand and stare up 
hungrily at the land they hope to own 
through Fidel Castro's agrarian reform. 
They bring contributions to the Agrarian 
Reform Institute, everything from pennies 
to axheads to old barbed wire. “I am in 
accord with Fidel,’’ says Juan Mora, who 
owns 17 acres, a thatched hut, a cow and 
a pig. “I am going to register for more 
land.”” Chimes in Bootblack Ruiz Marino 
Arganza, 16: “Everybody for Fidel.” 

Not everybody. Fumed a Santiago busi- 
nessman: “The people here who were Fi- 
del’s best friends are working against him 
now, just like they worked against Ba- 
tista. A man slaves like a dog to build up 
a piece of land, and now they take it and 
give it to somebody else, And if you talk 
too much, they'll knock your ear off.” 

In Rebel Colors. Along the road, the 
mementos of war abound: a concrete 
monument to a taxi driver who was tor- 
tured and shot by Batista soldiers; the 
burned hulk of a bus, rusting and grown 
over with weeds; bullet holes in the road- 
side -huts; the twisted girders of dyna- 
mited bridges, and the shaky timbers of 
temporary spans, where the water rushes 
hubcap-high. The road signs are newly 
painted black and red—the rebel colors. 


The only authority is the cocky rebel 
army. “There is no trouble here, sevor,” 
said Lieut. Ramon Pérez, 32, commander 
of a tiny highway garrison called El 
Cobre. rousing himself from his afternoon 
siesta. Pérez’ men had manned a .3o-cal. 
machine gun on the guardhouse roof, and 
they stopped and searched all passing 
trucks. “If anybody we stop does not have 
identification—prisoner!” grinned Pérez. 
Off duty, the bearded, long-haired soldiers 
lounge about reading the leftist official 
army organ, Olive Green. Slogan: “The 
army is the people in uniform.” 

Death Penalty. As in any army-run 
country, there is fear. The big ranches of 
central, cattle-raising Camagiiey province 
have been seized by the army, pending ex- 
propriation by the Agrarian Reform Inst 
tute. At a seized ranch, a guajiro showed 
up one morning last week and told the 
landowner that he was joining the soldiers 
as “administrator” of the land, “I'll be 
moving my family into the main house,” 
he added. 

In western, tobacco-growing Pinar del 
Rio, the secretary of the Association of 
Rustic Estate Owners said that he had 
gone to a radio station to make an anti- 
reform broadcast, but had been stopped 
by a crowd of 60 men wielding clubs. A 
decree announced last week established 
the death penalty for counter-revolution- 
ary activity, including armed plots, inva- 
sions, sabotage or dropping leaflets, 

The opposition to Castro, though dis- 
organized and leaderless, is strong enough 
to keep the rebel army on edge. Terror- 
ists, most of them former Batista soldiers, 
shoot up rebel guard posts in Santiago 
and disappear. Other small bands of Ba- 
tista men are holed up in the mountains 
of Oriente and Pinar del Rio provinces. 

Reinforcements. To make his key 
aides less obvious targets, the Santiago 
commander has ordered them to shave 
their beards. All over the island, rebel 








REBEL TRAINING CAMP NEAR CAMAGUEY 
Under the fear, fury in whispers. 
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Kings Mountain National Military Park, South Carolina, where the Tories met defeat, October 7, 1780 





Visit Kings Mountain-where the mountainmen made you free 


Out of the mountains they came with hunting knives, Kentucky rifles and 
freedom blazing white-hot in their eyes, And waiting for them on Kings 


Mountain was a superior force of Redcoats and Tories under the redoubtable SINCLAIR SALUTES THE AMERICAN 


Major Ferguson who boasted that “all the rebels outside of - - - - couldn't HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
drive him from the mountain.” In one short, volcanic hour the untrained chartered in 1889 by Congress to 
mountainmen won a crucial victory that fired up the Colonies and led to encourage the study of history in 


America, as a foremost organization 
of eminent scholars. By their indi- 
vidual works and through the Asso- 
ciation and the American Historical 


Yorktown and independence. 


Today, Kings Mountain slumbers in the heart of one of the South’s most 


scenic vacationlands where you can swim, fish, ride... visit historic sites and : ae i 
| | At Kinos M : full d Review, the members record and 
‘ stately country homes. At Kings Mountain, now carefully preserved, you can evaluate events that make up our 
browse through the museum... recreate the action on a self-guided tour...and great historic heritage, and serve to 
pause at the grave of the doughty Pat Ferguson who, true to his boast, is still there. perpetuate understanding of the 


principles of democracy. 
And you can muse for a moment on the unlettered backwoodsmen who wrote 
} a shining page in freedom’s book. The handwriting might be crude — but 
the message was unmistakably clear...no mountain is too high for men to : —— 
scale when freedom waits at the top. 
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where in the U.S.A., let us help plan your trip. Write: Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 
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army outposts have been strengthened: 
1,500 men in Santiago, 1,000 in the sur- 
rounding hills, 1.800 in Camagiiey, goo 
in Pinar del Rio. At a secret new train- 
ing camp near Camagiiey, recruits rush 
through basic training. Scores of suspect- 
ed oppositionists have been arrested in 
recent weeks, including 4o in Camagiiey 
alone, 

Once carefree Havana is filled with 
farm implements, collected in the central 
plaza before going to the Agrarian Reform 
Institute. The finale at a Capri night- 
club features a number written around 
a rousing nationalistic theme that is one 
of Castro’s favorites: “Consume Cuban 
products!” the chorus girls sing. 


CANADA 
CBC in a Jam 


Canada's ordinarily bland and imper- 
turbable radio and TV network, the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corp., reeled along 
last week, leaderless and groggy from 
cumulative misfortune. For 22 years al- 
most nothing happened at the CBC; sud- 
denly, strikes, temperament and scandal 
popped up all over. 

The CBC is run by the government as 
a nation-binding cultural medium in a 
country that is strung-out, bilingual and 
unattractive to private networks. It tries 
to keep down its subsidy ($60 million this 
year) by selling commercials in a gentle- 
manly, low-pressure way. With its money, 
the CBC turns out a satisfactory and 
varied diet of Canadian-produced live and 
film programs, plus an occasional spectac- 
ular piped in from the U.S. The network's 
dilemmas are 1) how to be above politics 
when the government is paying the bills, 
and 2) how to apportion program produc- 
tion costs between the government and 
the advertiser. 

Over the years the CBC has weathered 
intermittent squalls over charges of polit- 
ical influence and manfully faced up to 
the annual budgetary ordeal on Ottawa's 
Parliament Hill. Lately the network's luck 
ran out, and woes came thick and fast: 

@A strike was called in Montreal by 
74 French-language TV producers, finally 
settled after 68 bitter days—while CBC 
President Alphonse Ouimet collapsed of a 
heart attack. 

@ French viewers were outraged by a 
décolletage-studded dramatization of the 
life of Quebec’s Mother Marie-Marguerite 
d’Youville, aired on the day she was beati- 
fied in Rome; Members of Parliament 
clamored for the jobs of the producers. 

@ Ontario’s Conservative Premier, Leslie 
Frost, charged that the CBC had shown 
favoritism toward his opposition in re- 
porting a provincial election. 

@ CBC Interviewer Joyce Davidson, 
guesting on NBC's Today, provoked im- 
passioned cries for her blonde scalp by 
remarking that “like most Canadians, I 
am indifferent to the visit of the Queen.” 
@ Fortnight ago, 32 employees of the 
talks and public-affairs department re- 
signed in a huff, charging that Preview 
Commentary, a sometimes waspish radio 
program, had been canceled because of 
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pressure from John Diefenbaker’s Tory 
government. The show restored, they went 
back, but not before a parliamentary com- 
mittee heard these charges of high-level 
political pressure. 

@ Previously secret fiscal details, pro- 
duced after an ultimatum from the Com- 
mons, showed that the CBC made a profit 
on only 17 of 102 shows produced during 
a typical March week. Largest subsidy— 
wherein only $9.678 of the total cost of 
$30.132 was paid by sponsors—went to a 
Canadian version of the longtime U.S. 
radio and TV Hit Parade show. 

An emergency committee of seven 
senior executives was placed in tempo- 
rary command last week, and CBC's 
harassed—and understandably weary— 
acting president, Ernest Bushnell, 58, was 
packed off on two months’ leave. Added 
up, the CBC was striking evidence of the 
trouble that is inherent in government 
operation of a medium of communication 
in a free society. 


All Out in Chicago 


The royal visit to Chicago lasted only 
14 hours, but it was the most lavish 14 
hours of pageantry in Chicago's history, 
and the warmest reception Queen Eliza- 
beth and Prince Philip have had so far on 
their North American tour. 

More than a million Chicagoans lined 
the Lake Michigan shore front to watch 
the royal yacht Britannia steam into har- 
bor, escorted by seven warships and sa- 
luted by more than 500 small craft, includ- 


ing two Chinese junks. U.S. Air Force and | 


Navy jets thundered across the sky; aeri- 
al torpedoes exploded parachutes carrying 
the Stars and Stripes and Union Jacks. 

The Sun-Times, irrevocably establish- 
ing Chicago’s reputation as the Windy 
City, splashed the story all over Page One 
and plugged “other stories and pictures on 
pages 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 18, 19, 22, 24, 25."" The once Anglo- 
phobic Tribune (whose late proprietor, 
Colonel Robert McCormick, suspected 
that Rhodes scholars were British agents 
in disguise) flew the Union Jack from its 
tower. As the royal couple- acknowledged 
greetings from a welcoming party of seven 
Midwestern Governors and 40 mayors, 
pressing throngs surged forward, fairly 
overran the 2,000 city police who were 
assigned to guard the Queen. “That's a 
lovely billy—I'd like to borrow it some 
time,” cracked Prince Philip to a Chicago 
cop as he eyed the yelling people. “Hi, 
Liz!" they cried. “Hey, Queen!” That 
night at a glittering dinner (with gold 
tablecloths, gold service, 50,000 roses) 
given by Mayor Richard Daley, the Queen 
confessed happily: “This has been an un- 
forgettable day.” 

At midnight, her tiara sparkling in the 
blazing lights, Queen Elizabeth bade Chi- 
cago farewell. As sirens wailed and fire- 
works plumed above the lake, Queen and 
Prince boarded Britannia to sail on to 
Sault Ste. Marie and Port Arthur. In the 
harbor, a lone amateur trumpeter, on the 
deck of his cabin cruiser, touchingly 
sounded his own version of Pomp and 
Circumstance. 
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“Don't Forget Your 
Country Cousin!” 


by 
J.P. Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 

Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





J. P. Morgan, the great New York 
financier, was once asked if his was 
the largest bank in the world. 


“Not the largest,"” Mr. Morgan 
replied. “Just a first-class bank, 
doing business in a first-class way!” 


Within a stone’s throw of where 
I write, there’s a match for Mr. 
Morgan’s modesty. Our family dis- 
tillery is not the biggest in the 
world, not the biggest in Kentucky, 
not even the biggest in our own 
Jefferson County. 


In fact, what pride we allow 
ourselves rests in our smallness, 
and the superb quality and flavor 
such modest size permits us to in- 
still into each barrel of our OLD 
FIrzGERALD. 


Through my 65 active years I've 
learned that Kentucky Bourbon is 
one product above all others which 
reflects the measure of its maker. 


Man himself is created no more 
in an individual image than bour- 
bon in the character of the old- 
time Kentucky distiller. And, I 
might add, in the same pattern of 
single creation as opposed to mass 
production, 


That is why we do not fool with 
“whiskey factory’ methods, but 
stick stubbornly to our old-fash- 
ioned country ways of one-batch- 
at-a-time. 


To make and match such uni- 
form quality is costly. To buy it is 
economy. 


The new Board Chairman of the 
“House of Morgan” says it for us. 
Mr. Henry Alexander, himself a 
good countryman from Tennessee, 
tells his city customers, “When 
you decide to borrow money, don’t 
forget your country cousin at 23 
Wall Street.” 


We invite you to do the same 
when selecting your bourbon. 
You'll join an inner circle of dis- 
criminating hosts who have dis- 
covered the honest country flavor 
of Op FirzGeRaLp, and find it 
good business to share, in modera- 
tion, with associates and friends. 


100 Proof Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Made in U.S. A. 
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At a film festival in West Berlin, Ital- 
ian Cinemorsel Sophia (That Kind of 
Woman) Loren happily clutched a floral 
tribute, smiled appreciatively while the 
beleaguered city’s gallant Mayor Willy 
Brandt (Time, May 25) grabbed a vase 
for her bouquet. At Brandt's city hall, 
Sophia also signed a “golden book” for 
distinguished visitors, accepted from the 





UPI 


Loren & BRANDT 
Bell for the belle. 


mayor a white porcelain replica of the 
city’s freedom bell, whose original, pre- 
sented to Berliners by the Crusade for 
Freedom, hangs in the city hall tower. 


After brooding over the incident for 
several days, the U.S.’s Nobel Peace 


Prizewinning Diplomat Ralph Bunche 
spilled some distasteful beans in New 
York City, where he lives and works as 
the U.N.’s Under Secretary for Special 
Political Affairs. In outlying Forest Hills, 
Bunche’s 15-year-old son had been casual- 
ly invited by his tennis instructor to join 
the famed West Side Tennis Club, scene 
of the biggest U.S. tournaments and with- 
in walking distance of Bunche’s home. 
But when Ralph Bunche, a Negro, tried 
to arrange the light-skinned lad’s mem- 
bership with the club’s president, a 
Manhattan public relations man named 
Wilfred Burglund, he got a blackball re- 
sponse: the biggest tennis club in the 
U.S.’s_ largest Negro community, the 
world’s biggest Jewish community, ex- 
cludes both Negroes and Jews. What’s 
more, Burglund told Bunche, the admis- 
sion of Ralph Jr. would mean the resig- 
nation of at least 200 of the club’s mem- 
bers. “Neither I nor my son regards it as 
a hardship or a humiliation,’ said Dr. 
Bunche. “It is a discredit to the club 
itself. If I were younger, I think I'd put 
in an application—just for the hell of it.” 
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Presidential recollections go on and 
on. Last week the Washington Post and 
Times Herald drew some lively ones from 
old (70) Headwaiter William Reid, long 
the Pullman Co.’s major-domo in charge 
of private railway cars for the White 
House and State Department. Reid’s bi- 
partisan White House favorites: Har 
Truman and Grace Coolidge. Of Harry: 
“He got up every morning at 6, and we'd 
stop the train so he could take his walk.” 
Of Gourmand Warren Gamaliel Har- 
ding: “He'd eat anything.” Of Calvin 
Coolidge: “He never used to say much, 
except when he read the papers he'd 
grunt, ‘I thought so.’” 

All of California's Governors eventu- 
ally get hung in the state capitol in 
Sacramento, and Portrait Subject Good- 
win Knight, 62, California's Republican 
helmsman from 1953 until this year, knew 
that he would be no exception. From the 
start he failed to hit it off with Minne- 
sota Artist Cameron Booth, picked by 
a nonpartisan art committee from more 
than roo painters to immortalize Goodie 
in oil for a $3,000 fee. Last week Knight 
saw the result for the first time. His re- 
action: anguish. His main objections were 
to the color of his suit (brown, which he 
never wears) and the angle of his gaze 
(oblique, instead of piercing the viewer 
from any angle). Said Goodie: “All the 
eyes follow you at the capitol. That’s very 
important. [Culbert] Olson and [Earl] 
Warren—the eyes follow you. I said to 
Booth during the sittings, I said, ‘Mr. 
Booth, please, put the eyes like Earl War- 
ren’s. I'll give you the money to go to 
Sacramento to see Warren’s eyes!’” The 
esthetic quarrel will be resolved with 
Booth collecting his money for a canvas 
probably destined for indefinite storage 
in the basement of San Francisco’s Palace 
of the Legion of Honor. Cried Knight’s 
wife Virginia: “Goodie looks so thin.” 
Snapped Booth: “It was a fiasco.” Said 
Goodie Knight: “To hell with it.” 

In Arkansas’ Crater of Diamonds, which 
lets ticket-buying prospectors keep any 
find under five carats, a Texas lady un- 
earthed a 3.65-car. rock. She promptly 
named it the “Faubus Diamond” after 
the state’s Governor Orval E. Faubus, 
of whom she is “a great admirer.’’ The 
stone, naturally, was a white diamond. 





Dame Margot Fonteyn, 40, top bal- 
lerina of Covent Garden's Royal Ballet, 
has not been home much recently. Her 
most publicized wandering pirouetted her 
smack into “the presidential suite’ of a 
Panamanian jail after her husband, ex- 
Panamanian Diplomat Roberto (“Tito”) 
Arias, took her along on a comic-opera 
invasion attempt aimed at overthrow- 
ing Panama's government with a motley 
seven-man force (Tre, May 4). She 
was booted from the country next day. 
Last week Covent Garden's directors an- 
nounced that the West’s greatest balle- 





rina will no longer be billed as one of its 
regulars. From now on, peripatetic Dame 
Margot will be a “guest,” dancing with 
the troupe “when she is available.” 

On the bonny, bonny banks of Loch 
Ness, six Scots, presumably of sound 
mind and eyesight, espied the lake’s most 
celebrated resident frolicking in its blue 
waters. From one sea-serpent watcher 
came the latest description of the elu- 
sive, shy Loch Ness Monster: “I saw 
several humps and a long, thin, brown- 
colored tail in the middle of the lake. 
The backwash was about the length of 
three fishing boats.” 

Ireland's behemothian Brendan Behan, 
36, playwright (The Quare Fellow), auto- 
biographer (Borstal Boy) and mighty 
tosspot, treated Londoners to the tragi- 
comic spectacle of a prodigious four-day 
binge. Checking out of a Dublin hospital 
where he had languished while voluntarily 
drydocked for repairs, Behan flew to 
England “to get a little wet,’ and him 
a diabetic. The highlight of his lurching 
odyssey came when he roared into Lon- 
don’s Wyndham’s Theater to catch a 
performance of his hit play, The Hostage. 
He heckled the cast until its outraged 
actors stepped out of their Behan char- 
acters to bid their creator “Shut up!” 
For a grand finale, Behan bounded onto 
the stage, began a song and jig that the 
falling curtain cut short. At week's end, 
after a three-hour respite in the local 
jug, he paid a 7o¢ fine for public drunk- 
enness, $2.10 for medical patchwork on 
his face, battered in several arguments. 
Then, downing a slug of Irish whisky and 
four beers, he flitted back to Dublin. 
Waving to a crowd, he turned, dew- 
browed, to a newsman, whispered weak- 
ly: “Get me home, I'm very ill.” 





London Daily Express 
BEHAN ON LONDON STAGE 
Jug for the potted. 
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Physically 
fit now... 


sure of 
insurability 
to 40! 


New York Life’s new Guaranteed Insurability Option 
guarantees the right to build financial security 
later on—regardless of future health or occupation! 


A young man’s right to buy more insurance later is guaran- 
teed once he qualifies for New York Life’s Guaranteed In- 
surability Option. Issued from birth to age 37, this valuable 
provision can be included with most new policies of $5,000 or 
more—and at a cost of only pennies more per month! This 
option guarantees the right to buy another policy of equal 
amount (up to $10,000) at any or all of seven option ages, 
beginning at 22 and every three years thereafter to 40. These 
additional policies will be issued at regular rates and without 
physical examination or evidence of insurability. Take this 
step to guarantee that your children or grandchildren (or 
you) won't be uninsurable—that they will be eligible to in- 
crease their insurance protection by as much as $70,000 as 
needs and earnings increase. See your New York Life agent 
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now. Or write: New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. 
T-49,51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 
443 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life Insurance 


Group Insurance 
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In 1958, Nebraska broke ground 
for its first atomic electric station. 
Atomics International Division is 
building the nuclear power reactor. 


A report on America’s amazing 12-year-old: 


Ste PEACEFUL ATOM 


OUR TEENAGER knows more about the atom than 

most of his elders. Strange new terms are in everyday 
use in his science class: fission, radioisotope, plutonium, 
half-life. They’re part of the new language of the Peace- 
ful Atom. 

The Peaceful Atom began as a hope that the boundless 
energy of the atom could be put to creative use for the 
good of man. The task was formidable. Atomic science 
was long on theory, short on technology. Totally new 
engineering problems had to be solved before this prom- 
ising new source of power could be developed. 

Yet today—just twelve years later—the Peaceful Atom 
is rapidly becoming a practical reality. 
Thousands of American homes already 
are using electricity from the atom. 
Several large-scale power reactors are 
in construction and many more are be- 
ing planned. Vast deposits of uranium 
have been discovered—enough to sup- 
ply all of America’s power for a thou- 
sand years. 

Because of America’s abundant coal, 
oil, gas, and water power, the need for 
atomic electricity is not yet urgent. But 
in the rest of the world the need is now. 





Atomics International-designed nu- 


’ 2 clear reactor for Walter Reed Army 
In fuel-poor regions it already would Yospital will be an important aid COMpany INTERATOM has been formed 


cost less to make electricity from the in biological research and therapy. by AI and DEMAG AG. 


atom—for one pound of uranium can supply as much 
electric power as about 1300 tons of coal. 

Two power reactors of great promise have been devel- 
oped by the Atomics International Division of North 
American. Prototypes of both have been operating suc- 
cessfully for over a year. AI is now building a 75,000 kw 
version of its sodium-graphite reactor for Consumers 
Public Power District of Nebraska, and a 12,500 kw or- 
ganic-moderated reactor for Piqua, Ohio. Both types are 
suitable for much larger power stations, and the organic- 
moderated reactor seems ideal for propelling large mer- 
chant ships and supertankers. AI is also developing an 
advanced reactor concept for a group 
of southwestern utility companies. 

Research reactors built by AI are in 
service in Japan, Denmark, West Ger- 
many, West Berlin, and Italy. The divi- 
sion’s headquarters in Canoga Park, 
Calif., have become a worldwide center 
of nuclear technology. 

To advance the use of the Peaceful 
Atom in Europe, AI has technical assis- 
tance agreements with The English 
Electric Co., Ltd., of London, and ASEA 
of Sweden. In West Germany an affiliate 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVING THE NATION’S INTEREST FIRST—THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS 
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LOS ANGELES AUTONETICS MISSILE 


Los Angeles, Canoga Park, Downey, California; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missouri 
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Ted Kell—New York Herald Tribune 


AMBASSADOR WuitNeEY & Eprtor WHITE 
"Come East, young man.” 


New Man for the Trib 


In the city of Mexico (pop. 14,000) on 
the south fork of the Salt River in Mis- 
souri's Little Dixie region, the afternoon 
Ledger has a four-county daily circulation 
of about 8,800, turns in a tidy annual 
profit for its owners and co-editors, L. 
Mitchell White and his son, Robert Mitch- 
ell White II. In the city of New York 
(pop. 8,000,000) on the east bank of the 
Hudson River, the morning Herald Trib- 
une has a daily circulation of about 351,- 
ooo, has returned little profit to its new 
owner, John Hay Whitney, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James's. This 
week, in the hope that what has been good 
for the thriving Mexico Ledger might also 
be good for the ailing Trib, “Jock” Whit- 
ney announced the surprise choice of Rob- 
ert Mitchell White II, 44, as president 
and editor of the Herald Tribune. 

Since taking control of the Trib last 
summer, Whitney had been scouring the 
nation for a man to replace Ogden 
(“Brownie”) Reid, whose family had 
owned the paper since the death of Found- 
er Horace Greeley in 1872. Whitney’s 
lieutenants consulted the roster of U.S. 
press bigwigs, invited suggestions from 
such publishers as Bernard Kilgore of the 
Wall Street Journal and John Cowles of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. Whit- 
ney was politely turned down by several 
nominees, e.g., Executive Editor Lee Hills 
of John S. Knight's Detroit Free Press, 
and turned down several himself after 
close examination. A newcomer to news- 
papering, Whitney had never heard of 
Mexico's Bob White, but, as one Whitney 
aide explains, “nearly everyone we spoke 
to mentioned his ndme; so we got in touch 
with him.” Asked for an opinion, Chicago's 
Marshall Field Jr.—for whose Sun-Times 
White had served as a part-time consultant 
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(1956-58 )—offered a blue-chip recom- 
mendation. Five weeks ago White flew to 
London, met Ambassador Whitney. Says 
Horace Greeley’s successor: “I told him, 
‘Come East, young man,’ and, fortunate- 
ly, he has decided to come.” 

Jaguars & Joining. Known among 
Missouri newsmen as “a nice guy with a 
tremendous capacity for work,” crew-cut, 
wiry (6 ft. 1 in., 168 lbs.) Bob White was 
born in Mexico, Mo., went to the local 
Missouri Military Academy, then on to 
Virginia’s Washington and Lee University, 
where he played halfback on the football 
team. A sometime freelance writer and 
U.P. correspondent in Kansas City, he 
served on the wartime staffs of Generals 
MacArthur and Eichelberger, got a 
Bronze Star, wound up as a major sta- 
tioned in the White House on War De- 
partment public relations duty. 

Returning to Mexico, young Bob White 
took up work on the family paper and 
two hobbies: sports cars (he owns a Jag) 
and joining. His penchant for joining or- 
ganizations got him widely known in the 
newspaper world, helps explain how the 


.-» MAKING 


PERFECT UNDER- 
GROUND LAUNCH 
PADS FOR MISSILES! 

—MINE 15 FEW MILES 

SOUTH OF SOVIET 

BORDER... 


SCIMITAR MINE 
LIES BELOW! INTO 
SHAFT HOLES |S 





editor of the Mexico Ledger moved in one 
giant stride to become president and edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Board chairman and past president of the 
Inland Daily Press Association, Bob White 
is also a director of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, chairman of 
the Associated Press nominating commit- 
tee. a member of the National Conference 
of Editorial Writers, the National Press 
Club and the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. topping it all off with a 
long list of trusteeships, directorships, 
honorary posts and the job of national 
treasurer of Sigma Delta Chi, the pro- 
fessional journalism fraternity. 

Hang or Dance. White's Mexico Ledg- 
er has a first-class reputation in Missouri, 
a motto (“Covering the news like dew 
covers Little Dixie’) and a strong Demo- 
cratic policy. At the Herald Tribune, Bob 
White will be taking over one of the na- 
tion’s oldest, staunchest Republican news- 
papers. When White first talked to Whit- 
ney, he pointed out that he was a Demo- 
crat, was keenly interested in whether 
Republican Whitney wanted to turn the 
Herald Tribune into a better newspaper or 
merely into a G.O.P. mouthpiece. Whit- 
ney’s answer was firm: he wanted a good 
newspaper. On that basis, Whitney and 
White were agreed. Says Whitney: “It 
happens that Mr. White is a Democrat, 
while I am a Republican. The paper will 
continue its policy of complete objectivity 
in its news columns and of independent 
Republicanism on its editorial page.” 

It is a long way from Mexico, Mo. to 
New York, N.Y., and the top spot at the 
Herald Tribune is one of the toughest. 
In accepting the responsibility, Mexico's 
White also gets the authority to go with 
it. Where Whitney had sought two men, 
one to be editor and another to be presi- 
dent, White was handed both hats. More- 
over, he will name a managing editor and 
business manager of his own choosing. 
Says he: ‘My neck is out. I'm either going 
to hang or dance.” If he dances, it could 
be a mighty merry jig, both for Bob 
White and the New York Herald Tribune. 


Tip for Whiskers 


From Air Force Colonel Stevenson Bur- 
ton Canyon, hiding out in a cave near the 
Russian border somewhere in the Middle 
East, came a radio message in a personal 
code far too beat to be understood by a 


IF WESTERN INSPECTION 
TEAMS GO TO RUSSIA— 
THIS JOB NOT EVEN ON 

MAP!.. YOU READ ME, 

FIVE BY FIVE? 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


M 





SAYS: 
RICHARD WIDMARK 


Starring in the 20th Century 
, Fox movie “Warlock.” 


“When I travel, I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 


Then I know it’s safe.” 


Spendable anywhere, good until used, 
prompt refund if lost or stolen. Buy them 
at your BANK, at Railway Express 

and Western Union offices. : 
This mark identifies the \ 
world's most honored cheque 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


, MONEY ORDERS - CREDIT CAROS - TRAVEL SERVICE + FIELO WAREHOUSING - OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING + FOREIGN REMITTANCES - FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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Charges, only a penny a dollar. 











arpa: 


“Extra Capacity 
at no extra cost... 
and outlets can 

go anywhere” 








Giant size of new National Electric Headerduct 
provides all the power you need; where you need it 


Most new office and commercial 
buildings today call for cellular steel 
floor construction. National Electric 
has developed the electrification of 
these cellular floors with Headerduct 
(a ductwork system, complete with 
decorator floor fixtures, carrying 
wire to any floor location). 

National Electric Headerduct is the 
largest standard design available 
anywhere, Its giant size means 
ample room for adding future cir- 





cuits; your building or leased space 
will never become electrically out- 
moded. Light, telephone and power 
outlets can be easily added or 
changed. And Headerduct eliminates 
need for wiring of partitions and 
permits movable walls. 

Your architect and contractor will 
welcome your informed interest. 
Write to National Electric Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Porter 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. Pitisburgh 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction Products -THERMOID 
DIVISION; Electrical Equipment—DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION, NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC DIVISION; Copper and Alloys—-RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL DIVISION; Re- 
fractories—-REFRACTORIES DIVISION; Electric Furnace Steel—CONNORS STEEL DI- 
VISION, VULCAN-KIDD STEEL DIVISION; Fabricated Products—DISSTON DIVISION, 
FORGE AND FITTINGS DIVISION, LESCHEN 'WIRE ROPE DIVISION, MOULDINGS 
DIVISION, H. K. PORTER COMPANY de MEXICO, S. A.; and in Canada, Refractories 
“Disston” Tools, “Federal” Wires and Cables, “Nepcoduct” Systems—H. K. PORTER 


COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 


Red square: THIS IS THE, BIG GROOVE FROM 
COLORADO. THE BUSTERNIKS ARE PLANT- 
ING ELMERS AT THE BENT SHIV SO THAT 
THEY CAN PLEAD FIVE IF THE WESTERN J. 
EDGARS MAKE THE SCENE. TIP WHISKERS 
WE'RE CUTTING. THE LOCAL CHEESIES ARE 
RIPE FOR A RUMBLE SO WE'RE GOING FOR 
THE DEEP GREEN.* By last week, when 
the message was finally broken down, it 
was clear to thousands of Americans that 
Canyon had made a discovery of great 
import: looking toward the day when 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. arrive at some 
sort of diplomatically negotiated arms 
agreement, the Soviets were already cheat- 
ing, installing missile launching pads in 
a strip mine just outside their own terri- 
tory, where international inspection teams 
presumably will not be looking. 

There seemed little immediate cause for 
concern, since Steve Canyon is only a 
comic-strip hero who does his SAC time 
on the inside pages of 607 newspapers. 
But Canyon’s originator, Cartoonist Mil- 
ton Caniff, is a careful student of real-life 
news, has a remarkable faculty for imagin- 
ing headlines before they actually happen. 

"Playing General." In 1944 Milt Can- 
iff, then drawing Terry and the Pirates, 
ran a plan for an Allied paratroop invasion 
of Burma. Recalls Caniff: “I simply sat 
down with a map of the China-Burma- 
India theater and played general. We were 
building up strength out there and what 
else would we do but fly our men in?” A 
couple of days after Caniff’s battle plan 
appeared in the papers, news broke that 
Burma had indeed been invaded by air 
(“People got pretty upset about that strip 
—particularly the British”). 

Again, in 1948, Caniff sent Steve Canyon 
to the Persian Gulf, where he speculated 
that the Reds might be “bringing prefab- 
ricated subs in sections down to this ice- 
free gulf over the old supply routes—and 
assembling them here.” A year and a half 
later it was headline news that submarines 
| were being prefabricated in Russia and 
being sent to warm-water Asian ports for 
assembly. Says Caniff: “When the Ger- 
mans surrendered in World War H, we 
found they had been prefabricating subs. 
The Russians captured the factories. There 
was nothing to prevent them from doing 
the same thing. When I read about the 
Russians turning out fleets of subs, I fig- 
ured they couldn't be building them in 
their northern ports, some of which are 
only open a few months a year. They 
must be building them in warm-water 
ports, and they had to be prefabricated.” 

"So Logical." The same sort of figuring 
led to Steve Canyon's currently ominous 
adventure. Says Caniff: “It’s such a logi- 
cal thing for the Russians to buy land in 
weak, neutral countries, ten miles or so 
from the border, and ostensibly cut strip 
mines while actually making underground 
missile launching bases.” On the basis of 
his past record, he could be right. 





Translation: “This is Canyon. The Reds are 
burying gantrys at the Scimitar [name of the 
mine] so they may avoid the issue if Allied 
investigators arrive. Tell Uncle Sam we're leav- 
ing. The local traitors are ready for a fight, so 

| we're heading for the Gulf.” 
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JOMNSON, EVINRUDE, GALE BUCCANEER 








Wahoo...Capn! Wahoo! 


A vicious strike, your line zings out, and you shout 
to the Captain. Landing a Wahoo is a 3-way propo- 
sition. Man-at-the-reel, man-at-the-wheel, and motor 
must work together. 

Now when the first two are backed up by a Gale 
Buccaneer they’ve got things going their way. Its 
muscle, zip, and maneuverability keep them on the 
tail of any swift-swimming Wahoo. 

Catching Wahoo, pulling skis, cruising, explor- 
ing, or working on the water—a Gale Buccaneer 
means a lot of motor for the money! It’s one of the 
famous products of Outboard Marine Corporation 
that add zest to your outdoor activities. 


for work and play millions depend on the products of 


2 OUTBOARD MARINE 


+ CUSHMAN 








+ PIONEER 








If the Joneses haven't got a new Chevy, 
it’s their turn to catch up! 


Frankly, if there’s any more anyone could want in a car, we'd like to know what it is. 
Ride, room, really fresh style—this new Chevy's got em all. Plus such basic benefits as 


bigger, safer brakes, easier steering and those not-to-be-overlooked standbys — economy 


and dependability — you’ve come to take for granted in a Chevrolet. 





Your dealer’s waiting now to show 
you why these advantages are con- 
verting the owners of so many other 
makes — low priced and high priced 
as well —to the new Chevrolet! 


BIGGER, SAFER BRAKES — built for 
up to two-thirds longer lining life, 
with more lining area than even 
many heavier, higher priced cars, 


MORE MILES PER GALLON —a pair 
of Chevy sixes came in first and 
second in their elass in this year’s 
Mobilgas Economy Run, ahead of 
any other full-sized car. 





The new Kingswood 


ROOMIER BODY BY FISHER — 
Chevy’s seating space is up to 5.9 
inches wider than that of the other 
leading low-priced cars. 


UNMISTAKABLY MODERN STYLE — 
only really fresh lines in its field. 


MOST ADVANCED ENGINES — Chevy 
alone in its field has the oil-hushed 
smoothness of hydraulic valve lifters 
on all standard engines. Every en- 
gine also has an automatic choke. 


FULL COIL SUSPENSION — no other 
leading low-priced ear coddles you 
with coil springs at all four wheels. 


one of five Chevy wagons 





is unmistakably ‘59 in every modern line. 


HIGHER TRADE-IN — consistently 
the highest of any low-priced car. 
Last year (based on official Guide 
Book figures of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association) Chevy 
averaged up to $128 more on used 
car lots than comparable models of 
the “other two.” ... Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Unmistakably 
CHEVROLET cr oy 





All is serene as the Boeing 707 cruises smoothly, effortlessly 
Lullaby in through the starlit sky. This is air travel more wonderfully 


comfortable than any you've experienced before. There’s 


flight eee no vibration . . . no travel fatigue. Already over 450,000 men, 


the Boeing 707 women and children have enjoyed this restful, yet exhilarating, 
BEX 


new way to travel. You'll want to take your next trip 


in the Boeing 707, the most popular airliner in aviation history. 


These airlines have ordered Boeing 707s or shorter-range 720s: AIR FRANCE © AIR INDIA * AMERICAN ¢ B.O.A.C. ¢ BRANIFF * CONTINENTAL 
CUBANA © IRISH « LUFTHANSA * PAN AMERICAN ¢ QANTAS ¢ SABENA * SOUTH AFRICAN * TWA ¢ UNITED © VARIG + Also MATS 
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Ingo's Return 


Notes in the diary of a prize fighter’s 
success: 
@ Back home in Goteborg, Sweden's new 
Heavyweight Champion Ingemar Johans- 
son was whisked from the airport to a 
local stadium by helicopter, emerged with 
a boyish grin to walk on a red carpet and 
display his mighty right hand for 20,000 
cheering fans, who paid 4o¢ apiece to 
greet him. 
@ At a harness race with Girl Friend 
Birgit Lundgren, he decided to back a 
long shot, was shortly rewarded with a 
$200 win on a $2 bet. 
@ At an auto race, officials bowed when 
he wanted to take Birgit for a spin in a 





ALLISON 


Fireworks Factory 


It came at the beginning of spring—a 
faint rustle of interest after years of 
bored silence. As the season drew on, the 
clap-clap-clapping for a rally that once 
quickly faded began echoing through the 
ballpark in confident, continuing waves. 
By last week fans who had not bothered 
to see a game since Walter (“Big Train’’) 
Johnson retired in 1927 were hurrying to 
Griffith Stadium in time for batting prac- 
tice, and dazzled team officials were saying 
that attendance for the year would be up 
40%. The Washington Senators, long 
known for patty-ball hitting, were flashing 
the most exciting attack in baseball, a 
latter-day ‘murderers’ row’* of strong 


KILLEBREW SIEVERS 





runs, stands third in the league with 22. 
@ Third Baseman Harmon (“The Kill- 
er”) Killebrew, 22 (Tue, May 25), the 
sturdy (6 ft., rg5 lbs.) youngster from 
Idaho with the massive shoulders who 
does not make the new boy’s mistake of 
guessing at pitches. He is “Mr. Upstairs” 
for the towering drives that put him first 
in the majors with home runs (30). first 
in the league with runs batted in (75). 
@ First Baseman Roy (‘‘Squirrel”) Sie- 
vers, 32, leading home-run slugger in 
Senators’ history with 159 home runs in 
five years. Back and arm injuries have 
held his homer production to ro, but now 
he is in shape and at full power. 

@ Lefttielder Jim Lemon, 31, a long and 
lean slugger (6 ft. 4 in., 205 Ibs.) who 
finally shortened his gargantuan bat- 
ting stride, is tied for fourth in homers 
(21), stands fifth in runs batted in (61). 


The New York Times 
LEMON 


Shades of Combs, Ruth, Gehrig, Meusel, Lazzeri. 


Ferrari, blanched when he busted into a 
turn at too m.p.h., somehow skidded 
safely through. 

@ On a flower-bedecked throne he an- 
nounced that he would not become a U.S. 
citizen, that the return match with Floyd 
Patterson would probably be in Los An- 
geles. Later, with ballpoint pen in hand, 
he autographed the prettily preened neck 
of Movie Star Bibi Anderson, added: “It 
will last longer if you varnish it.” Every- 
one howled. 

@ On every hand, he heard radios blaring 
the hastily pressed record Jngemar O 
Ingemar, learned that even an /ngemar 
Cha-Cha (lyrics by Actress Signe Hasso) 
would soon be released. 

And then, with fame sweetening the air, 
the world champion went about the busi- 
ness of cashing in. Two days after his 
homecoming, Ingo hit the road on an 
exhibition tour aimed at earning $50,000, 
climbed into the ring for a few friendly 
rounds with brother Rolf. an amateur 
boxer. At Osthammar, some 3,000 fans 
crowded in (at $1 a head) to watch in 
vain for The Punch, chuckle at the 
champ’s cries (“Throw me some mosquito 
oil”), and cheer happily when the referee 
solemnly declared him the winner. 
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silent men determined to shatter every 
home-run record in the game. 
Downstairs & Upstairs. Starting the 
second half of the season, Washington 
led the majors in home runs (107), had a 
good chance of breaking the American 
League record of 190 set by the Yankees 
in 1956, and, with luck, might even top 
the majors’ record of 221 set by the New 
York Giants in 1947 and equaled by the 
Cincinnati Reds in 1957. Twice last week 
Washington crashed three home runs in a 
single game. The amazing part of it all is 
that the Senators are challenging records 
set by teams loaded with power from 
top to bottom. But for Washington this 
year the muscle comes almost entirely 
from four men, all righthanders: 
@ Rookie Centerfielder Bob Allison, 25, 
handsome, hustling former fullback for 
the University of Kansas who once swung 
“like an old lady,” according to Manager 
Cookie Lavagetto, but now has grooved 
his power so smoothly that he is dubbed 
“Mr. Downstairs” for his line-drive home 


* Baseball’s most famed “murderers’ row”: the 
1927 New York Yankee line-up of Earle Combs, 
Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Bob Meusel and 
Tony Lazzeri. 


"Those Long Knockers."’ What makes 
the feats even more impressive is Griffith 
Stadium’s pasturelike outfield. There are 
no near fences to invite Chinese home 
runs; leftfield is 350 ft. away, centerfield 
4o1 ft., rightfield 320 ft. Faced with this 
expanse—and a considerable lack of tal- 
ent—Washington’s late owner, Clark 
(“The Old Fox’’) Griffith, relied on bunts, 
slap-singles and speed on the base paths. 
Legend has it that Griffith watered the 
infield to slow bunts to an unplayable 
dawdle, even slanted first base downhill 
to benefit his sprinters. One vestige of 
Griffith's parsimonious reign: the four 
sluggers earn some $66,000 (Killebrew 
gets around $8,000) all told v. $80,000 
for the Yankees’ Mickey Mantle alone. 

Spotty pitching and _ butterfingered 
fielding still keep the Senators in the 
second division, but no one takes liberties 
any longer. Says Yankee Manager Casey 
Stengel: “You can’t fool with those long 
knockers; it’s like you keep lighting 
matches in a fireworks factory.” 

The surest measure of the new sluggers 
comes from Washington’s small-fry fans. 
In the free-trading market of bubble- 
gum baseball cards, a single Mantle or 
Ted Williams used to command seven 
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“Il want a man’s deodorant... “Just give me a deodorant 


No sissy perfume for me!’ that doesn’t quit!” 





“Any deodorant | use should “Protection that doesn’t fade... 
put in a full day’s work!”’ that's for me!” 


MEN! Get TRIG... new roll-on 
deodorant with SAYING POWER 


<)> 


@ TRIG—great new deodorant for men—protects you against < 
odor up to 27 hours! That's staying power! = 





@ TRIG checks perspiration all day! And its protection builds 
—hours after you've rolled TRIG on, protection has actually 
increased! TRIG won't let you down when you need it! 


@ TRIG has the clean smell you want... the staying power 
you need! Try new TRIG soon! 


TRIG IS A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, 
MAKERS OF BUFFERIN, VITALIS® AND IPANA® 
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lesser players. Last week a card-swapping 
youngster firmly announced the new 
prices: “I'll give 20 for one of Killebrew.” 
What about Allison? “Twenty, too,” he 
said, “but nobody's got any.” 


Grasshopper from Germany 


At first glance, the beak-nosed Cologne 
engineering student seemed too easygoing 
to be a track champion. He practiced only 
a couple of hours a week, liked to sack 
out for a midday nap that lasted until 
4, loved to strum his guitar at parties. 
Watching his relaxed approach to hur- 
dling, West German sportswriters good- 
naturedly called him “the American from 
Cologne.” 

But Hurdler Martin Lauer, 22, knows 
how to get in shape. His workouts, though 
short, are incredibly intense. His basic 
technique is a series of short, full-throttle 
sprints broken by what he calls Lauf- 
hupser (local dialect for grasshopper ), i.e., 
a sort of Russian balletlike leap touching 
chest to thighs in mid-air. 

Last week, racing on the springy new 
track at Zurich as a member of Cologne’s 
A.S.V. track club, Lauer was first out of 
the blocks in the 110-meter high hurdles. 
Bending far forward as he cleared the 
barriers, then snapping his body erect as 


| he hit the cinders, Grasshopper Lauer was 
| all alone at the tape, gasped in astonish- 


ment: “It was like having hold of a truck, 
I'll bet it was 13.4!” 

It was even better: 13.2, a full .2 sec. 
better than the world’s record. With that, 
Lauer remarked casually, “I’ve got a 
world record coming in the 200-meter 
hurdles too."’ He did indeed, blazing home 
in 22.5—.1 sec. under the mark for the 
distance around a curve. The track club 
president celebrated by ordering beer for 
all hands. Lauer? He marked one of the 
great performances in track history by 
calmly going out to anchor the winning 
40o-meter relay team. 


Scoreboard 


@ The game was as dull as office picnic 
softball until the San Francisco Giants’ 
Willie (“Say Hey’) Mays tripled mighti- 
ly in the eighth to drive home the winning 
run, give the National League a 5-4 vic- 
tory over the American League in the 
1959 All-Star game at Pittsburgh. 

@ With his Mexican countrymen whoop- 
ing in the stands, tough José Becerra, 23, 
slugged toe to toe with France’s bull- 
necked Alphonse Halimi, 27, finally cor- 
nered his man on the ropes in the eighth 
round and knocked him out at Los Ange- 
les’ new Memorial Sports Arena, to win 
the world’s bantamweight championship 
in one of the year’s best fights. Shrugged 
Ex-Champ Halimi: “I thought I could 
knock heem out—but poof!” 

@ Floundering in seventh place, the Cin- 


| cinnati Reds fired luckless Manager Mayo 


Smith (who was sacked in mid-1958 as 
manager of the Philadelphia Phillies), 
then hired Smith's partner in a Lake 
Worth, Fla. bowling alley: former St. 
Louis Manager Freddy Hutchinson (1956- 
58), who became the team’s eighth field 
boss since 1947. 
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Salesman who 
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ASSOCIATION OF 


ERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


“never uses” 
the railroads 


The highways he travels... 
The car he drives... 


The products he sells for his company 
(and that he'll later have shipped 


to his customers) ... 


All come by low-cost railroad 


as raw materials, 





transportation 
component parts, finished products. 
There’s railroad service in every 


item in his line. 


Salesman who “never uses” 
the railroads? There’s never a 


day when he doesn't! 


Railroads carry more of the things you 
use than any other form of transpor- 
tation. And they save you money. too. 
because railroads are a low-cost way of 


shipping freight. 


That’s why financially sound. pro- 
gressive and strong railroads are im- 
portant to you. They are essential both 
to an expanding economy and to the 
national defense. It’s in your interest 
that railroads be given the equality of 
treatment and opportunity on which 
their health depends — now and in 
the future. 
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To timeless beauty 


stainless adds untarnished hours 


The lasting luster of stainless steel now graces 
some of America’s proudest tables. Because it is 
incomparably beautiful. 

Stainless flatware is also fast becoming a favor- 
ite of hostesses who still do much of their own 
work, backstage. Stainless doesn’t tarnish. It 


saves them time todo other things for their parties. 


Some of the most beautiful tableware in the 
world is being produced by American craftsmen 
from Republic’s ENpuRo” Stainless Steel. 


Women are already taking for granted this air 
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of elegance added to this age of convenience. But 
it came about first when the tableware manu- 
facturers invested their savings to design, pro- 
duce, and market this new, superior product. 
This is the way the world progresses, by com- 
panies plowing back into business a large part of 
their profits. And from these profits, management 
creates new products, new convenience, new jobs. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OO 
WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STANDARD STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Horse Soldiers (Mirisch:; United 
Artists). “Thundah in thuh outhouse!” 
the startled Mississippi belle (Constance 
Towers) exclaims. ‘““Them’s Yankees!” 
Them, to be more precise, is the tst 
Brigade, U.S. Cavalry, Colonel John 
Wayne commanding. and they are plung- 
ing along toward Newton Station in Di- 
rector John Ford's $5,000,000 screen ver- 
sion of Grierson’s Raid through the depths 
of Confederate territory during Grant's 
advance on Vicksburg. Summoning all 
her Southern charm, the proud beauty 
invites Wayne and his officers to dinner. 





WAYNE AS YANKEE COLONEL 
Thundah in thuh outhouse! 


Making the most of her downfall neck- 
line, she leans low over the harried foe 
and offers him chicken: “What was yoah 
preference, thuh laig or thuh breast?” 

He would prefer, Colonel Wayne in- 
forms her, the pleasure of her company 
during the rest of the raid. So off they 
all go, plodding along at a pace that is 
unhistoric as well as uncinematic, to the 
climactic engagement—in which Colonel 
Wayne is decisively defeated. 

It’s all good clean fun, especially for 
customers who like John Wayne and 
don’t care much about Grierson’s Raid. 
For those who do not like Wayne there is 
William Holden, who comes along for the 
ride as a military surgeon, and prescribes 
penicillin, or something mighty like it, a 
good 80 years before it was discovered. 
For those who like tennis there is Althea 
Gibson, women’s national champion, who 
plays a slave. For those who collect rocks 
—the kind that comes out of script- 
writers’ heads—there are the following 
specimens of Civil War speech: 1) “So 
long, croaker!” 2) “Take care, section 
hand!” 3) “Get off my back!” 
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Great Is My Country (Sovexportfilm) 
is the Soviet Union’s loaded propaganda 
weapon sent along to accompany Russia's 
cultural exhibition (Time. July 6). Filmed 
in a washed-out Red version of Cinerama 
called Kinopanorama, featuring a record- | 
breaking—and_ superfluous—total of nine 
stereophonic sound tracks, Great Is My 
Country’s 14-hour barrage turns out to 
have been fired by a small bore. 

The movie offers Sovcolor shots of 
the spectacular fountains at Peter the 
Great’s palace at Leningrad, then ecstati- 
cally describes panoramas of steel plants 
oil rigs, coal trains. There are sequences 
of carefree Russians churning up the Vol- 
ga in a motor launch, of the “volunteers” 
who whistle while they work to make 
Siberia a mountain greenery home. In the 
Caucasus, bikini-clad beauties splash in 
the Black Sea. It is enough to make the 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Chamber of Commerce 
ask Washington for equal time. 

Technically, the movie causes curiosity 
about how the Reds ever got Sputnik off 
the launching pad. Filmed with three dif- 
ferent cameras simultaneously. the images 
are separated on the wide screen by blurry 
stripes from top to bottom. The sound 
track is unpleasantly thunderous, and the 
Soviet scriptwriters have produced a pain- 
ful brand of Americanese, delivered 
through stereophonic loudspeakers located 
south by southeast of the viewer's ear. 
Horrible example: “Gee, I'd like to fly on 
a TU-104,” says the lady narrator. Reply 


from the Russian guide (south by south- | 


west): “I think it’s just as nice to walk 
in the country you call home.” 


Shake Hands with the Devil (Penne- 
baker; United Artists) turns a heap of ex- 
pensive ingredients—James Cagney, Don 
Murray, Michael Redgrave. Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, Dana Wynter, Glynis Johns— 
into an everyday Irish stew. Taken from a 
1934 novel by Rearden Conner, the plot 
concerns a young American (Murray), a 
medical student in Dublin just after 
World War I, who finds himself innocent- 
ly involved in “The Trouble.” Pursued by 
the Black and Tans, he is spirited away by 
one of his professors (Cagney), who turns 
out to be a high officer in the Irish Repub- 
lican Army. Grateful and idealistic, he 
joins the underground struggle against 
England, but soon comes face to face with 
the usual conflict between love (Wynter) 
and duty. In the novel, the hero resolved 
it by selling his friends to the Tans; ac- 
cording to the script, the peace treaty con- 
veniently gets him off the hook, and only 
the diehard Cagney has to die. Best bit: a 
dockside rumble in which Cagney, jazzy 
as ever with his side arms, sputters some 
real far-out riffs on his revolver. Worst 
fault: the inconsistency of speech. Four of 
the featured players speak the king's Eng- 
lish. Two of them talk plain American. 
Only the bit-players, picked up from the 
Abbey Theater and other Dublin compa- | 
nies, ever seem to have honestly laid lip | 
to the Blarney stone. | 








THESE MARVELOUS THINGS 


are made from Republic 
Stainless Steel 


STAINLESS 
“BONES” 


Stainless steel is so re- 
sistant to chemical action 
that hundreds of people 
today have stainless 
patches on their skulls, 
or stainless inserts in leg 
bones, even fine stainless 
wire mesh that strength- 
ens abdominal muscles. 










| STAINLESS 
“HANDS” 


Mechanical milkers can 
replace dozens of milking 
hands. The metal parts 
are stainless because no 
other is so easy to clean. 
Modern dairies pipe milk 
from a stainless steel 
cooler, through stainless 
tubing to a stainless tank 
truck—and off to the 
dairy, not even seen by 
human eyes! 


STAINLESS 
“ARMS” 


Atomic scientists maneu- 
ver stainless steel arms 
and fingers on the other 
side of a wall of glass. 
Radioactive substances, 
can be washed from 
Stainless countertops and 
through stainless plumb- 
ing. Staintess’ cleanability 
and corrosion-resistance 
make it number one 
metal in atomic labs. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


WORLO'’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINLESS AND ALLOY STEELS 
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EDUCATION 








Loes 


Walter Bennett 


OVERHOLSER 
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Goodbye, Messrs. Chips 


Each year U.S. colleges and universities 
say goodbye to many a famed and favor- 
ite faculty man, Among those retiring in 
1950 


The University of North Carolina's en- 
during Louis Round Wilson, 82, a prime 
mover in raising Chapel Hill to scholastic 
eminence, whose prudent management of 
the school’s domed, 1,000.000-volume li- 
brary (now named after him) made it one 
of the nation’s best. Quaker-born Librar- 
ian Wilson graduated from Chapel Hill in 
1899, there launched the South’s first 
library science course in 1gor1, the school’s 
topflight Extension Division in 1912, the 
University of North Carolina Press in 
1922. Robert Hutchins lured him to the 
University of Chicago in 1932, where he 
spent ten years training future heads of 
university libraries from Columbia to Cal- 
ifornia, was elected president of the pres- 
tigious American Library Association. 
Back at Chapel Hill as an active teacher 
since 1942 (Chicago regretfully retired 
him at 65), Librarian Wilson becomes 
professor emeritus, a peppery gadfly who 
deluges the chancellor with notes of ad- 
vice, will soon launch his 31st book. 

Harvard's benign, bemused Werner 
Wilhelm Jaeger, 70. world-renowned in- 
terpreter of ancient Greck humanism, one 
of the first scholars to bear Harvard's 
exalted University Professor title. At nine, 
German-born Classicist Jaeger fascinat- 
edly read his first Latin grammar straight 
through, at 25 took over the University 
of Basel’s Greek chair, once occupied 
by Nietzsche. His biography of Aristotle 
(1923) revolutionized classical scholarship 
when he was still a young professor at the 
University of Berlin; his monumental Pai- 
deia: The Ideals of Greek Culture is a 
three-volume university, a gold mine of 
the ideas that nurtured Western man, He 
left Hitler's Germany in the "30s, taught 
at the Universities of California and Chi- 
cago before going in 1939 to Harvard, 
where the Institute of Classical Studies 
was set up especially for him. Fondly 
called “Zeus” by colleagues, Jaeger was 
one of Harvard's least pretentious teach- 
ers, delivered gentle-voiced lectures while 
gazing out the window with his hands on 
his round paunch, loved to answer his own 
questions to doctoral candidates as a kind 
of final blessing. Scholar Jaeger will stay 
in Cambridge, continue his great critical 
edition (ten volumes) of the works of 
Gregory of Nyssa.* the first such attempt 
since the French Revolution. Said Harvard 
Greek Professor John Finley in a farewell 
oration to Jaeger not long ago (following 
the remarks of Pupil Theophrastus to 
Master Aristotle): “Happy they with 
whom he lives, like Hesiod’s people for 


* Christian Bishop of Nyssa (372) in the 
Roman province of Cappadocia. St. Gregory 
was a poor administrator but a revered theolo- 
gian and ecumenical influence, is known as one 
of the four great fathers of the Eastern Church. 


whom the oak at its summit bears acorns, 
and in its middle branches honey.” 

Southern Methodist University’s brisk, 
balding Robert Gerald Storey, 65, dean 
of the law school and founder in rg51 of 
the Southwestern Legal Center at S.M.U.., 
one of the foremost legal laboratories in 
the U.S. Dean Storey, president of the 
American Bar Association in 1952-53, is a 
veteran lawyer who neither conceals nor 
advertises that he never got a law degree 
(he did not complete his undergraduate 
education until 1947). A small-town Tex- 
an, he got into practice by reading the law 
in books that he bought on credit, became 
a top Dallas attorney and served as U.S. 
executive counsel at the Niirnberg war 
crimes trials. Asked to become dean of 
S.M.U.’s low-grade law school in 1947, he 
built it into a thriving, well-financed insti- 
tution, one of the country’s best. Four 
years later he launched the Legal Center 
(Tre, April 30, 1951; Sept. 10, 1956), a 
brilliant idea to give U.S. and foreign law- 
yers a headquarters for topflight research. 
Fiery Attorney Storey (“I'm a great be- 
liever in the rule of law, not men’’) will 
continue as Legal Center president. “I 
don't know why anybody thinks I’m retir- 
ing,’ he says. “I've got enough work to 
keep me busy for a long time.” 

George Washington University’s Dr. 
Winfred Overholser, 67, one of the na- 
tion's top professors of psychiatry, best 
known as superintendent of Washington's 
famed St. Elizabeths Hospital. Overhol- 
ser's first interest was economics. A 
witty New Englander (Worcester, Mass. ), 
he went to Harvard Business School 
switched careers after a short stint as an 
attendant in a mental sanitarium. After 
medical school at Boston University, he 
wound up as commissioner of Massachu- 
setts’ department of mental diseases. 
When terrible-tempered Governor James 
Michael Curley fired him in 1936, U.S. 
Interior Secretary Harold Ickes hired him 
as head of St. Elizabeths, a federal hos- 
pital. Teaching at George Washington 
University, he concentrated on spreading 
psychiatry among general practitioners be- 
cause “there will never be enough psychia- 
trists to go around.” His sane humanism 
—he is a book collector, music lover, once 
served as moderator of the American Uni- 
tarian Association—stood him in good 
stead at St. Elizabeths, where he lives 
with his family. For 13 years he endured 
endless legal wrangling over his most cele- 
brated patient, Poet Ezra Pound; but 
more important, he helped make St. Eliz- 
abeths one of the most enlightened mental 
hospitals in the U.S. 

Columbia's slim, publicity-shy Robert 
Frederick Loeb (pronounced Lérb), 64, 
Bard professor of medicine at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, one of the 
nation’s top medical teachers. Son of 
famed Physiologist Jacques Loeb, discov- 
erer of artificial parthenogenesis, Robert 
Loeb left the University of Chicago after 
his sophomore year in 1915 to enter Har- 
vard Medical School, graduated magna 
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4 Whether its the paper ...or the filter ...or the tobatéo blend, 
; Kents the best ...from end to end!’ 





KENT'S SUPER-POROUS M/CROPORE PAPER KENT'S 100% NATURAL 
LETS COOL AIR IN, LETS HEAT ESCAPE 
THROUGH INVISIBLE PORES 


TOBACCOS GIVE YOU 
RICH, SATISFYING TASTE 
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KENT'S MICRONITE FILTER 
DRAWS FREE AND EASY 





Kent has reduced tars and nicotine K = NT i 
to the lowest level among all leading brands. Sa 
| — F 


KENT FILTERS BEST 5s 
Jor the flavor you like nS. ; 


A Product of P. Lorillard Company —First with the finest cigorettes—through Lorillard Research! 
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TRADEMARK 


oday, our plump pal above, 
who usually plays a Titleist, exper- 
imented with a “‘just-as-good’’ ball. 
To his sorrow, he has discovered that 
it pays to play Titleist. No more ex- 
periments for him. 

A number of the top players in the 
country stopped experimenting long 
ago. For ten years now, more pros 
and amateurs have played Titleist in 
the big time tournaments than any 
other ball. That’s several hundred 
good reasons why you too should 
play this great ball. It’s sold thru golf 
course pro shops only. 


ACUSHNET 
GULF BALLS , 
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cum laude, After residency at Johns Hop- 
kins, Loeb switched to Manhattan’s Pres- 
byterian Hospital in 1921, helped admin- 
ister the first insulin treatment for dia- 
betes, pioneered in electrolyte physiology, 
first effective treatment 
for Addison’s Disease. In 1947 he became 
Presbyterian’s medical service director, 
in the same year Columbia's chief medi- 
cal professor. No narrow specialist (he 
belongs to the American Philosophical 
Society), Loeb is a literate physician 
whose adroii editing for the last twelve 
years has kept Cecil’s Textbook of Medi- 
cine the bible of U.S. medical students, 
Georgetown University’s courtly Tibor 
Kerekes (pronounced Care-a-kesh), 66, 
professor of European history, whose 32 
hugely popular years in Washington have 
been a mere second act to an already 
crowded career in the maelstrom of World 
War I Europe. Budapest-born, Kerekes 
was a Hungarian cavalryman on the Rus- 
sian front (he later lost an arm), became 
tutor to the Habsburg family in 1917 
and claims he is the only living person 
who knows the “true story” of the trag- 
edy at Mayerling. Emigrating to the U.S., 
he tried orange growing in Florida, wound 
up in 1927 as assistant professor in 
Georgetown’s then tiny history depart- 
ment (now one of the nation’s largest) 
and chairman in 1947. Though Kerekes is 
first a teacher (“Because I can that 
way make contact with youth”), he has 
stayed close to the Washington pulse, ad- 
vised congressional committees on Hun- 
gary. In 1956 he founded Georgetown's 
Ethnic Institute, will continue as direc- 
tor in retirement, trying to preserve, on 
paper at least, the rich native cultures 
of all peoples in the world “who are in 
danger of being obliterated.” , 
Yale's Charles William Hendel, 68, 
topflight philosopher, who took over the 
Yale department 19 years ago and made 
it one of the nation’s most renowned. 
Pennsylvanian Hendel hurried to Prince- 
ton in 1909 on the strength of what he 
had read about Woodrow Wilson’s pre- 
ceptorial system, graduated No. 1 in his 
class. After getting his Ph.D. there, he 
taught philosophy at Williams, Princeton, 
McGill University, won a reputation in 
Britain for a book on Hume and in 
France for one on Rousseau. Yale hired 
him in 1940 as Clark professor of moral 
philosophy and metaphysics. His main 
job: revamping the department, which 
then taught 469 undergraduates. Apply- 
ing Wilsonian methods, Hendel set up 
Yale’s seminar system, brought in top- 
ranking scholars (e.g., Paul Weiss), cre- 
ated a heady new atmosphere. This year 
one-third (1,249 students) of all Yale 
undergraduates studied ph losophy, along 
with 82 graduate students culled from 
applicants throughout the world. Hendel 
will now prepare 20 lectures on theol- 
ogy for delivery in 1962 and 1963 at 
the University of Glasgow, under ap- 
pointment to the famed Gifford Lec- 
tures (among previous American appoint- 
ees: William James, Josiah Royce, John 
Dewey). Said Harvard's Paul Tillich re- 
cently of what Hendel wrought at Yale: 


“I know of no better philosophy depart- 
ment in the country.” 

Columbia’s gentle, legendary Mark 
Van Doren, 65, whose thousands of 
never-the-same students in 39 years. in- 
cluded Men of Letters Jacques Barzun 
and Lionel Trilling, Philosopher Morti- 
mer Adler, Literary Gadfly Clifton Fadi- 
man, Trappist Priest Thomas Merton, 
his own quiz-whiz son Charles. Van 
Doren is a Renaissance man out of Hope, 
Ill.—a Pulitzer prizewinning poet (Col- 
lected Poems, 1939), literary critic (The 
Nation), editor (Anthology of World 
Poetry), author of some 35 books. Not 
least was he a teacher, whose eclectic 
English 38 (Homer, the Bible, Kafka, 
Dante, Cervantes) was the most decep- 
tively affecting experience on Morning- 
side Heights. No literary geologist, Teach- 
er Van Doren was an unanalytic cele- 
brator of feeling, who could re-create 
a brief Homeric allusion to an ancient 
sight, sound or smell with a quiet anec- 
dote of his own that suddenly exploded 
the passage into life. He lived what he 
read aloud and he was not above a gen- 
uine tear; Columbia may not see his like 
again for many a year. Retiring to his 
Connecticut farm, he will try his hand 
again at the lucid poetry that some com- 
pare to Frost and others to Dryden (his 
own standards: “Clarity, movement, vig- 
or, plainness”). But first will come his 
first play, The Last Days of Lincoln, now 
being polished for Broadway next season. 
As Humorist James Thurber put it, de- 
scribing him not long ago, Mark Van 
Doren is “so many men that I. have to 
open my door and my windows when he 
visits me in order to let all of him in.” 


The Lowell Touch 


In 1838 proper Bostonians were prop- 
erly appalled at the way Amherst was 
snapping up scholarship students and 
leaving Harvard far behind. Good Har- 
vardmen quickly raised an $11,350 fund 
of their own; soon it was known as the 
Lowell Trust, after the Lowell family 
treasurers, who began running it in their 
spare time during the Civil War. In 1922 
the job fell to a modern and most civic- 
minded Lowell, astute Banker Ralph of 
the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. By 
last week, when he finally decided to 
hand the reins over to Harvard itself, 
the fund had lent $1,435,969 to 10,500 
Harvard students, including eight who be- 
came college presidents,* two Massachu- 
setts governors, 60 college professors. 

This was impressive enough. A more 
startling statistic still was the size of the 
fund, whose borrowers have rarely de- 
faulted. When Ralph Lowell took over 
37 years ago, the fund was a relatively 
piddling $238,000. By “simple New Eng- 
land prudence” (i.e., buying blue-chip 
stocks and bonds), Harvardman (‘12) 
Lowell in his off hours has boosted the 
fund to $2,104,417.05. 


% Among them: Thomas Hill (Harvard), Wil- 
liam T. Reid (University of California). 


+ George D. Robinson (1884-87), John Q. 


Adams Brackett (1889-90). 
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B. E.U. helps your top people see a bright future with you. B.E. U. is a service 
developed and offered only by Connecticut General. @ B.E.U. can increase the value of your investment 
in your group and pension program by providing Better Employee Understanding of the benefits. It’s 
badly needed; employees in nine out of ten companies don’t understand theirs. Ask a few of your own 
people. You'll find this true. #@ Employees must understand their group benefits to know how much more 
this protection would cost them as individuals. Then they value it highly. So do their families. # With 
B.E. U., keeping your top people with you is only one possible result. There are others, all of which you could 
use profitably in your company. Ask about B. E. U. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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FORECAST: 


THERE’S A WORLD OF ALUMINUM IN THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF TOMORROW...WHERE YOU 
WILL FIND PROTECTION FROM SUN AND RAIN...AND CANOPY YOUR CAR, PATIO, POOL OR 
PATCH OF BEACH...UNDER WIDE-SPANNING STRUCTURES OF ALUMINUM AS AIRY AND 
COLORFUL AS THE SKY...ALUMINUM STRONG ENOUGH TO WITHSTAND GALES AND YEARS 
... ALUMINUM SO EASY TO SUPPORT, YOUR SHELTER SEEMS TO FLOAT ON FINGERS OF LIGHT. 


= ALC OA ALUMIN UM Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh 
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Modular aluminum shelter designed for the Alcoa collection by Eliot Noyes. Photographed by William Bell, 
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MEDICINE 





Mouth to Mouth 


The American National Red Cross 
made it official: the preferred method of 
artificial respiration is for the rescuer to 
put his mouth to the victim’s and breathe 
air into the victim’s lungs about twelve 
times a minute. For children, the Red 
Cross recommends shallower breaths, a 
rate of about 20 to the minute. 

Already approved by the National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, and used by the U.S. armed 
forces, the mouth-to-mouth revival meth- 
od is both the simplest and the oldest 
known to man, It returns to favor after 
years of reliance on such awkward physi- 
cal maneuvers as the Shafer prone-pres- 
sure system and the Nielsen back-pres- 
sure, arm-lift method. Neither of these 
gets as much air into a victim’s lungs as 
simply breathing into them after clearing 
the mouth, throat and windpipe of ob- 
structions. For rescuers who cannot stom- 
ach direct contact with a person who may 
be dead, a plastic tube is already on the 
market. Or, says the Red Cross, they can 
breathe through a porous cloth, 


A Doctor for Kenya 

Suffering from an infected foot, nine- 
year-old Mungai Nijoroge had his fears 
calmed and diverted at a Scottish Presby- 
terian clinic in Kenya by a kindly doctor 
who showed him test tubes filled with 
multicolored liquids. Fascinated, Njoroge 
decided that he wanted to be a physician, 
a next-to-impossible ambition for a Ki- 
kuyu tribesman. But for 24 years Njoroge 
pursued his dream. Last week, at 33, he 
Was at sea, homeward-bound as Kenya’s 
first U.S.-trained African physician. He 
will soon start construction of a 50-bed 
hospital, the first in Kenya to be oper- 
ated for Africans by Africans. 

Njoroge’s quest for his M.D. would 
make the arduous road of the average 
U.S. medical student look like roses all 
the way. Son of a Kikuyu Christian who 
ran a small general store, Njoroge wanted 
to go to a U.S. college. But Kenya 
bureaucrats refused him necessary papers, 
hoping to keep him within the empire 


for ideological safety. So Njoroge made - 


it the long way around, via Pretoria (B.S. 
at the University of South Africa) and 
London, peddling cosmetics and doing 
odd jobs. In London, broader-minded of- 
ficials gave him a permit to study in the 
U.S., but Njoroge had to borrow passage 
money (he still hopes to pay back the 
£60), arrived in the U.S. in the fall 
of 1951 with just 3¢. A fellow pas- 
senger lent him taxi money and $1.50 
for a Y.M.C.A. room; the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents lent him $70 bus fare to get to 
California. After a succession of odd jobs 
and premed studies, he finally entered 
Stanford University School of Medicine, 
_ got his M.D. in 1957, interned at Brook- 
lyn’s Kings County Hospital. 
In medical school Njoroge got the idea 
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for his African hospital, sold it to Medico, 
a division of the International Rescue 


Committee, which persuaded U.S. drug 


manufacturers to donate $100,000 worth 
of medicines, other U.S. manufacturers 
to supply $40,000 worth of equipment 
and surgical instruments. A Stanford 
classmate agreed to go as resident physi- 
cian—at $200 a month. By mail, Njoroge 
organized a committee in Kenya that 
persuaded tribesmen to donate land, ma- 
terials and labor for the hospital. The 
hospital will be built in the village of 
Chania, 30 miles northeast of Nairobi, 
will be free for Africans, whose fellow 
tribesmen may contribute to hospital bills 





a x - ates 
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~ Bill Early 
PHYSICIAN NJOROGE 
The long way around. 


by bartering produce or working in the 
hospital gardens. 

Says Dr. Njoroge: “The important 
thing in Kenya is to stimulate the people 
to help themselves. They are eager and 
active, but they need direction. They 
have never had a hospital; I hope they 
will raise it as their own baby.” 


The Secret Still 


Kozo Ohishi, 46, went home to Pippu 
(pop. 8,600) in northern Japan last week, 
celebrating with proud sobriety the end 
of a 25-year binge during which he “never 
touched a drop.” 

Ohishi, only 19 when he suffered inter- 
nal injuries in a traffic accident, seemed 
to have made a full recovery after sur- 
geons patched up his torn stomach and 
intestines. But by 1934, when he was 
working as the village well digger, Ohishi 
found that he felt flushed and giddy, and 
his head got heavy (“like a sake hang- 
over’) soon after he ate bread or pota- 
toes. Friends twitted him for secret drink- 
ing. In China, during World War II 
Army medics rated him “perfectly fit.” 


So officers continued to abuse him for 
drunkenness, while enlisted buddies 
searched in vain for his source of booze. 

Back home after war's end, Ohishi tried 
to avoid starches, but with a wife and 
four growing children he could not always 
afford the more expensive meat and vege- 
tables. Even his family sadly wrote him 
off as a sly, solitary drinker. Six doctors 
in a row refused to believe him or to 
treat him. The site of Ohishi’s secret still 
might have remained a secret still if he 
had not gone to Hokkaido University 
Hospital in Sapporo. 

There, doctors humored the patient by 
trying the test diets he suggested. They 
had to admit that Ohishi was right: 
starches were bad for him, and bread was 
the worst. Dr. Tsuneo Takada, 30, took 
samples of Ohishi’s digestive juices. In 
them microbiologists found a flourishing 
growth of a yeastlike fungus, Candida 
(or Monilia) albicans, occasional cause 
of human infections, but usually in the 
mouth or the vagina. In a normal gut, 
Candida may occur without causing fer- 
mentation. But in Ohishi’s repaired bowel 
there was a little pocket where the Can- 
dida hid, multiplied, and busily fermented 
carbohydrates to form alcohol. 

Dr. Takada kept Ohishi in the hospital 
for a month on trichomycin, a home- 
grown Japanese antibiotic. Satisfied that 
Candida had been knocked out, he fed 
Ohishi test meals of starchy foods. Ohishi 
stayed stone sober, hopes that his built- 
in moonshine plant will remain shut down. 


Come to the Fair 


Human personalities are infinitely di- 
verse and defy all efforts to stuff them 
into neat pigeonholes, but the classifiers 
never tire of trying. Latest classifier is 
Hungarian-born Psychoanalyst Michael 
Balint, 62, who has lived in Britain since 
1939. His basic breakdown: people are 
either ocnophils or philobats. 

As Dr. Balint explains in Thrills and 
Regressions, published by London’s Ho- 
garth Press, his Greek polysyllables were 
devised after he had found.an earthy test 
for personality typing—how an individual 
reacts at an amusement park, or “fun- 
fair.” The type that avoids the thrills of 
the roller coaster, whip and illusion rooms 
is an ocnophil, from a Greek verb mean- 
ing to shrink from or hang back. The 
opposite, or philobat (“one who loves to 
go places”), not only gets a kick out of 
these machines, but is the type that be- 
comes a racing driver, stunt flyer, animal 
tamer, explorer or Astronaut. 

Moving from carnival to couch, Analyst 
Balint holds that ocnophilia goes with self- 
effacement, anxiety-proneness and fear of 
open spaces, while philobatism may lead 
to self-contained detachment, paranoid at- 
titudes and claustrophobia. The ocnophil 
is not necessarily more inhibited; while 
his inhibitions are public, the philobat’s 
are mostly private—often he is unaware 
of them. And in his more restrained way. 
the ocnophil may get as much real satis- 
faction out of life. For while the philobat’s 
enjoyment is more obvious and open, “this 
hides the price he had to pay for it.” 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





THEATER ABROAD 
First Knight 


His black wig glossed by the footlights, 
the cleft-chinned, still slender actor moved 
across the stage with lithe vitality. In turn 
he flashed from eye-rolling jokester to 
grimacing pighead, from egotistic Roman 
hero to slack-jawed outcast. The actor: 
Sir Laurence Olivier, 52, first knight of 
the British theater and probably the great- 
est living English-language actor. The 
play: Coriolanus, William Shakespeare's 
least popular major work. The stage: 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater at Strat- 
ford on Avon, where critics are only too 
eager to fault the stars. But on opening 
night last week they agreed with the 
capacity crowd of 1,380 that this was 
outstanding Olivier. 

With Roman clang and massiveness, 
Coriolanus tells the tale of an inhumanly 
prideful patrician who almost singlehanded 
repels the invading Volscians, later is 
rejected by the fickle people he saved, 
vents his contempt by joining the enemy 
to turn on them. At the close, Sir Laurence 
dangles headfirst from a ten-foot rostrum 
while he is stabbed to death in a blood- 
drenched mob scene that is powerfully 
and consciously—reminiscent of the bat- 
tering of Mussolini's body. 

In print, the character is so frostily 
repellent that most grand Shakespeareans 
have agreed with the Romans, and exiled 
him. But it was in a 1938 Old Vic produc- 
tion of Coriolanus that a stamping, rant- 
ing Olivier bulled his way to fame. This 
time his performance is subtler. His Cori- 
olanus is prickly in triumph, venomous 
in defeat, an uncompromising totalitar- 
ian. But Olivier also builds a credible, 





David Sim—Observer 
OLtvieR AS CORIOLANUS 
They thought he had grown. 
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Nietzschean human being, a_ sarcastic 
soldier-aristocrat and sour-eyed supersnob 
of the type well known to the British. 
Wrote the London Times: “The acting of 
Sir Laurence Olivier has grown marvel- 
ously in power and beauty. He plays it 
just as well as it can be played.” 


STRAW-HAT CIRCUIT 


The Impersonator 

The character named Lorraine Sheldon 
swirled onstage in the second act of The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, gaudy in 
mink, black satin, and black mesh stock- 
ings. “Sherry, my sweet.” cooed Lorraine 


to the bewhiskered leading man. “Oh, 
darling! Look at that poor, sweet, tor- 
tured face! Let me kiss it.” After that 


entrance it was hard to believe the pro- 
gram. The seductively feline manner and 
the shapely, shaved legs (badly ‘nicked by 
a dressing-room razor) of Lorraine Shel- 
don belonged to an actor named T. (for 
Thomas) C. (for Craig) Jones. 

As the comedy went on, in Pennsyl- 
vania’s swank-rustic Bucks County Play- 
house last week, “T. C.” handled hip and 
handbag so well that the audience rapidly 
forgot his real sex. “Jones is so good that 
we completely forgot he was a man,” said 
one actor after the show. “When he leaned 
over after one rehearsal and kissed his 
wife, we were all shocked.” Mrs. Connie 
Dickson Jones herself is long past such 
shock. Onetime actress (she once toured 
the South in a tent show of Ten Nights in 
a Barroom) and athlete (she was once 
women’s fencing champion of Florida), 
and onetime owner of three beauty par- 
lors, she met T. C. when he came to her 
for a new wig. “After each performance,” 
says she, “I still say to myself: “What 
a great artist.’ ” 

Probably the best female impersonator 
since vaudeville’s late famed Julien El- 
tinge, egg-bald T. C. Jones, 39, has been 
working at his special skill ever since 1946, 
after he had abandoned study for the 
ministry, done a hitch in the Navy, and 
finally crashed Broadway. He earned criti- 
cal raves when he brought his imitations 
of Tallulah, Luise Rainer and Bette Davis 
to Broadway in New Faces of 1956, did 
even better the following year in Mask 
and Gown, a sort of one-man one-woman 
show. This season he is already booked 
for the part of the prima donna in Friml’s 
The Firefly. Still he complains that op- 
portunities are limited. (“I was slated 
for a part as one of the strippers in 
Gypsy, but Ethel Merman nixed me.”) 
It is a sad thing, says Jones, that “today, 
female impersonation is a dying art. It 
back to 300 B.C. The Roman, 
Greek and Japanese theaters relied on it; 
Elizabethan plays were done by men.” 

Sad though the situation may be, 
stocky (5 ft. 7 in., 155 Ibs., 38-28-38 in 
his padding) T. C. Jones is sticking to his 
specialty. “I'd like to play Dame May 
Whitty’s part in Night Must Fall,” says 
he, “or Bankhead’s in The Little Foxes. 


goes 











Jones as JONES 
They forgot he was a man. 


Half the time people don’t even know I’m 
not a woman. When I pulled off my wig at 
the end of New Faces, one woman said au- 
dibly: ‘Oh, the poor dear, she’s bald.’ ” 


TELEVISION 
All for Art 


A lot of TV programs seem as if they 
were made up entirely of commercials. 
Last week Los Angeles’ KTTV went all 
the way, put on Cavalcade of Spots, a 
half-hour show that was in fact nothing 
but commercials. 

Cavalcade was born last spring when 
KTTV President Richard A. Moore as- 
tonished the Western Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers by offering prime time 
for a 13-week program of commercials— 
and offered to foot the bill himself. Moore 
was delighted by the association's flood of 
entries for the show, became more “con- 
vinced than ever that some of the most 
creative material on television today is 
contained within the commercials.” 

The fact that the majority of the 
choices for the first installment of Caval- 
cade last week turned out to be foreign 
bothered Moore not at all. So, between 
the nasal cartoon witticisms of Bert and 
Harry Piel and the prizewinning Calo Cat 
& Dog Food commercial (Tmte, Oct. 6), 
Californians were treated to a half-hour 
of sales pitches for products they may 
never get a chance to buy. A sampling 
@ Shell Gasoline (British version) fea- 
tures a simple-minded motorist with an 
asthmatic car. “Uncontrolled ignition, old 
explains a Mayfair type in clipped 
U accents. The motorist fills up on Shell 
ind drives off, as the announcer cackles: 

lappy at last. Good old George.” 

@ Netty, a French brassiére, is displayed 
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don’t let the fear of blowouts spoil your driving pleasure 


Great view. Excellent road. Car running 
like a charm. He should be enjoying it 
but he’s not. He’s worried about his tires 

. about blowouts. What a shame when 
strong nylon cord tires could so easily 
make him feel more secure. 

Cars have come a long way since the 
Model T. And so have tires. With the de- 
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velopment of nylon cords, tire safety took 
a giant step forward. With nylon you’re 
safer at high speeds because nylon is more 
resistant to heat build up. Safer at every 
turn because nylon gives when you need 
give. Safer from moisture because nylon 
won’t rot from water seeping in through 
cracks. Safer from impact damage because 


‘CHEMSTRAND NYLON 


nylon is more shock-absorbent. 

Today, The Chemstrand Corporation, 
one of the country’s top nylon yarn sup- 
pliers, is working to reduce blowouts still 
further, by making nylon even stronger, 
more durable. When you buy your next 
car or tires, remember, get 
nylon cords. They’re safer. 







CTR AN 


NYLON 


Chemstrand makes only the yarn; America’s finest mills and manufacturers do the rest. 
tas CHEMSTRAND corporation, 350 Fitth ave., N.¥. 1. © Plants: CHEMSTRAND® NYLON — Pensacola, Fla. * ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER — Decatur, Ala. 


by a curvy salesgirl busily selling ties to 
two gallant Gallic gentlemen. Ever so 
often, as the salesgirl writhes closer to 
the counter, she dissolves like a nervous 
ghost. leaving only a suddenly unoccupied 
bra for her customers to gape at. 

@ Lucerne Milk (U.S.) is peddled by 
“Satellite McCool,” a beatnik, bop-talk- 
ing pianist. busy ying far-out music. 
Asked for his musical preference, Satellite 
says he likes his own stuff. “I mean classi- 
cal, like Beethoven. Where is it??” Asked 
for the essence of his philosophy, he an- 
swers dreamily; “Where am I??” Then 
he pulls a container of Lucerne Milk out 
of the piano. 

Cavalcade can probably find enough 
new commercials to fill President Moore's 
promise of 13 free weeks. Whether the 
show will back up his argument that ad- 
vertising is art is another question. But 
Moore is confident that he will find a 
sponsor willing to pay for the privilege of 
pushing other people’s products. 





oe ee 

A commercial that richly deserves to 
be part of Cavalcade was heard last week 
on Reno, Nev. radio stations. It sounded 
like one of the Viceroy (“Thinking Man’s 
Filter”) playlets—or did it? 

Visitor; Excuse me. Do you mind if 
I stand here and observe? I’ve never 
watched a brain surgeon at work before. 

Host: Oh, I'm not really a brain sur- 
geon . . . Would you hand me that scal- 
pel, please? 

Certainly . . . You say you're not real- 
ly a brain surgeon? 

No. I’m a furniture mover from Bender 
Moving & Storage Co. ... Sponge, please. 

Here you are. 

Thanks, I just dabble in brain surgery 
for a hobby. It helps develop the gentle, 
tender touch for which Bender is so well 
known . . . Clamp. 

Do you think all movers should prac- 
tice brain surgery? 

No. I don’t think every mover should. 
Only those who work for Bender. 

Well, another man who thinks for him- 
self. 

Band-Aid, please 
little laugh | Cut my finger. 


THE JUKEBOX 


Verbeulte Stimme 

Rising over the convivial babel of West 
German beer halls, the tune is pure Tin 
Pan Alley. But Sailor Freddy Quinn's 
plunking baritone puts something purely 
Teutonic into the German lyrics (“Bren- 
nend heisser Wiistensand, fern, so fern das 
Heimatland—Burning hot desert sand, 
far, so far, the homeland”). That well- 
forgotten U.S. ballad, Memories Are 
Made of This, beats out of the German 
jukeboxes as Heimwek (homesickness), 
and the manufactured nostalgia seems 
violently contagious. In three years, Fred- 
dy’s Heimweh has sold more than 2,000,- 
coco copies. It is the alltime European 
pop-record champ. 

When Heimweh first appeared, a Mu- 
nich disk jockey labeled it the “most hor- 
rible Schnulze [sentimental trash] of the 
year” and broke the record over his mi- 
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crophone. But the song caught on quickly, 
largely because many other German sing- 
ers working the Wanderlust beat have 
never been farther from home than the 
casino at Travemiinde. Freddy managed 
to sing as if he really knew what it meant 
to be a lonely traveler. 

Two-Bit Circus. For Freddy, that feel- 
ing comes easily. He was 13 when the Red 
Army advanced on Vienna in 1945. In the 
confusion, he escaped to Belgium, earned 
his living shining combat boots for the 
82nd Airborne Division and other U.S. 
units, absorbed a rugged version of collo- 
quial American. Later he joined a two-bit 
traveling circus, where he led a two-man 
band, painted spots on garter snakes to 
turn them into “American rattlesnakes,” 
had the job of poking a senile lion in the 
rump to make him roar. 

The circus held him for only half a 
year; then his Wanderjahre began for 





: Melodie—UFA 
BALLADEER QUINN 
Schnulze from the lonely traveler. 


fair. Naples, Tunis. Casablanca, Paris, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg—he hit them all, 
playing a guitar and singing the hillbilly 
songs he had learned from his U.S. Army 
buddies. Between 1951 and 1953 he rode 
a Finnish tanker from Odessa to Mexico 
to the Far East. Once, he remembers, 
his ship got to the U.S. where he won 
an amateur-night contest singing Spanish 
songs he had learned in Mexico. “I sang 
Mexican songs in the U.S. and hillbilly 
songs in Mexico,” he explains. “No use 
pushing your luck.” 

People's Choice. By the time he got 
back to Germany in 1953, Manfred Petz 
had changed his name to Freddy Quinn. 
He began to play nightclubs and pick up 
TV and radio spots, then he recorded 
Heimweh. “The people,” says he, “dis- 
covered me.” Freddy has already made 
another record, Heimatlos (Homeless), 
which has hit the 1,000,000 mark, has still 
another, Die Gitarre und das Meer (The 
Guitar and the Sea), that is climbing fast 
and was released in the U.S. last week. He 


has three hit movies behind him and a 
turn-of-the-century Hamburg mansion to 
show for it all—which makes it hard to 
keep the sound of loneliness authentic 
in his verbeu'te Stimme (beat-up voice). 
Still, says he, “I'll go right on trying to 
sing natural—and to stay on key.” 


MOVIES ABROAD 
The Spitter 


The movie begins with the lynching of 
a Negro in Memphis. Joe Grant, the vic- 
tim’s brother, grimly decides to get out, 
and travels north to New Jersey, deter- 
mined to pass as a white man. The scene 
changes to a Trenton lush with palm trees, 
Negro retainers and a hand-kissing aris- 
tocracy. Enter Joe. He latches onto a 
local blonde and takes her swimming, an 
activity they both enjoy stripped to the 
waist. Then he switches to a sausage mak- 
er’s two daughters, seduces one in the 
bathroom, the other in the bedroom. Soon, 
Joe and one of the hot-dog girls are fleeing 
for Canada. Joe's guilty secret has been 
discovered, and the cops are closing in. 
A burst of machine-gun fire finishes Joe, 
his girl, their problems and the movie. 

This gaudy story, filmed as J’irai cra- 
cher sur vos tombes (Tl Spit on Your 
Graves), played at four Parisian theaters 
last week to enthusiastic reviews. But 
those who had read the novel from which 
the movie was made should have realized 
that it was a phony from the start. The 
Spitter was written 13 years ago by Boris 
Vian (a civil engineer by day, a jazz trum- 
peter in a Left Bank cave by night); its 
publishers claimed that it was a transla- 
tion from a U.S. novel by one Vernon 
Sullivan. The public loved its fake soci- 
ology and integrated lust, but when police 
found a copy beside a murder victim and 
saw that the book was opened to the ac- 
count of a similar crime, the Ministry of 
the Interior banned the book as objec- 
tionable “foreign” literature. 

Undaunted, Author Vian, an early- 
flowering French beatnique with a strong 
commercial sense, went on to write hit 
songs, cabaret acts, serious plays. He even 
translated some books that were actually 
American: General Omar Bradley's A Sol- 
dier’s Story, The Three Faces of Eve, 
Young Man with a Hoin, The Man with 
the Golden Arm. But Vian’s greatest suc- 
cess was still The Spitter, and to ensure 
accuracy in the movie version, the pro- 
ducer sent Director Michel Gast to the 
U.S. to soak up atmosphere. The out- 
landish results seemed more than satisfac- 
tory to French critics. “Nothing shocks 
us in this reconstitution,” reported Le 
Canard Enchainé. “It is as if we were 
seeing an American film _ perfectly 
dubbed.” Only the Paris Herald Trib- 
une’s Critic Thomas Quinn Curtiss spot- 
ted the movie as “absurd and scandal- 
ously inaccurate,” labeled it a “silly, sour 
travesty of American life.” 

Where Author Vian’s views might lie 
_between these two extremes, no one will 
ever know. He attended a preview of The 
Spitter, took one look at his fantastic 
Trenton, and slumped in his seat. At 39, 
Boris Vian was dead of a heart attack. 
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Now in Nickel Stainless Steel... 


economical corrosion-free 


The first time you see one of these win- 
dows open, you'll know something new is 
part of modern buildings. 


They don’t bind, they don’t warp, 
they don’t stick. In short, they open, 
and easily. 


That's because they're made of strong 
Nickel Stainless Steel. Shaped by a mod- 
ern method —foll forming —that makes 
them highly competitive in cost. With 
the price difference so little, and the 
advantages of stainless so superior... 
these windows are really the most eco- 
nomical of all! 


Once installed, they’re made to last for 
the life of the building, with no mainte- 
nance. The Nickel Stainless Steel keeps 
lustrous and free from pitting or rusting 
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of any kind. No painting, no washing. 
Every rain cleans it anew. 

And, look inside the modern building. 
There you'll find Nickel Stainless Steel 
in fixtures, fittings, doors—in a thousand 
and one hardware items. In a variety of 
finishes, too. 


Inco will be glad to see that architects 
and builders get more information about 
stainless steel windows. Or, further in- 
formation on any of the many other 
architectural applications. Just write 


Department H-8: ©1959, T.1.N. Co., Ine. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. ¥. 


seo, INCO NICKEL 


makes stainless steel perform better longer 






windows 


In any of its variety of finishes, Nickel Stainless 
Steel stays rust-free and corrosion-resistant in new- 
type metal curtain wall construction, Stainless steel 
is the way to build for money-saving maintenance. 























His associates laughed when W. K. Kellogg said, “I want 
to sell these corn flakes by the carload!” But he passed 
that goal and eventually advertised his first trainload. 








The story—and latest example—of how 
the drive to make millions eat better 
keeps Kellogg growing to new heights. 


One reason Americans are healthier today is that they 
eat better breakfasts. The fried meat and potatoes, corn 
meal and molasses that were frequent in the 1890's 
have given way to fresh fruit, milk and nutritious, pre- 
cooked cereals. 

It took two forces to effect this transformation in 
taste and dict. One was a better product, the other bet- 
ter marketing. People had to know about and to want 
foods that were easier to serve and to digest, that en- 
hanced rather than endangered their health, and that 
balanced their diet. 

W. K. Kellogg, founder of the Kellogg Company, 
contributed importantly to this change. He knew how 
to make and market corn flakes—which he called “the 
breakfast treat that makes you eat.” 

Secret of Kellogg’s success 
In one of the most succinct corporate histories on rec- 
ord, Will Kellogg explained his success: 


“Organized company in 1906 at age 46. Estab- 
lished business by selling $35,000 of stock . . . Busi- 





Kellogg's first magazine advertisement 
was like the Digest advertisement 

in that it carried a coupon that 
brought a strong response. 


ness built on advertising . . . From 1906 to 1941 
more than $100,000,000 expended for advertising 
. . . Dividends paid during the same period about 
the same.” 


One black depression day in 1932, Kellogg’s directors 
were about to vote on cutting their advertising. Into 
the special meeting stepped W. K. Kellogg—uttered 
one sentence and walked out: 
“If we knew this country was going bankrupt on 
Saturday, we would fight right through Friday 
night, wouldn’t we?” 
His directors added a million dollars to the advertising 
budget. And Kellogg kept selling corn flakes by the 
carload. 
How Kellogg keeps growing 
Few companies have more faith in advertising, more 
experience .. . or more success with it. In the cereal 
industry, Kellogg's sales since 1951 have accounted for 
two-thirds of the total growth. Its share in the last 5% 
years has increased from 35% to over 40%. 
In April, 1958, Kellogg used Reader's Digest to run 
a coupon advertisement, its first magazine coupon in 
several years. The coupon was worth 10¢ on a box of 
Corn Flakes. To attract extra attention, Kellogg in- 
cluded a $10,000 sweepstakes, but readers could enter 
whether or not they used the 10¢ coupon. 
Once again, advertising paid off handsomely: 
From this single advertisement in Reader's Digest, 


Kellogg received more than 1,300,000 coupons— 
a return close to 11%! 


What its success means to you 


Kellogg’s success, like that of other advertisers, demon- 
strates the remarkable selling power of Reader's Digest. 
It repeatedly upsets the estimates expected from a cam- 
paign or from an advertisement. In fact, the Digest’s 





35,000,000 U.S. readers react altogether differently 
from the readers or viewers of other “mass media.” As 
one observer has put it: 
“Reader's Digest has a force like gravity but it 
works horizontally—pulling men and women closer 
together all over the face of the earth!” 
Like Kellogg, you may achieve greater sales by adver- 
tising in Reader's Digest. It offers these advantages: 

1) The largest established audience that can be bought 
anywhere. Larger than any other magazine; than any news- 
paper or newspaper supplement, than the average night- 
time network television program. 

2) The largest quality audience. The Digest has more 
readers in every income and educational group than any 
other magazine. And the higher the income group, the 
greater is the Digest’s share of the reading audience. 

3) Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The 
Digest alone of major advertising media accepts no alco- 
holic beverages, no cigarettes or tobacco, and no patent 
medicines. It accepts only advertising that meets the highest 
standards of reliability. 

4) Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have 
faith in Reader’s Digest, in its editorial and advertising 
columns alike. 

In Reader’s Digest, you reach the best part of Amer- 
ica—intelligent, prosperous families whose enthusiasm 
for a product can insure its success. And you can do it 
economically and effectively. 


People have faith in 


}Reader’s Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly 








DU SIMITIERE’S JEFFERSON 


Jefferson at 33 

The founding fathers of the U.S. make 
a somewhat solemn gallery in the mind. 
Remembered mostly from portraits paint- 
ed late in their hard-working, often harsh 
lives, they seem austere, wrinkled and 
careworn, Now a miniature portrait of 
gne of the greatest of them, Thomas 
Jefferson, has come to light, showing 
him as he really appeared in the fateful 
summer of 1776. 

The scarred little picture has rested 
unidentified for more than a century in 
the collection of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. It is the work of a minor 
Swiss artist named Pierre Eugéne du 
Simitiére, who settled in Philadelphia and 
became Jefferson's friend. Paul Sifton, an 
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American scholar and Du Simitiére ex- 
pert, last week showed evidence that the 
picture’s subject is really Jefferson, done 
from life at 33 at the time of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Fellow scholars tend to agree. The jut- 
ting jaw is there; so are the wide, clear 
eyes, large, firm mouth, and long, slight- 
ly turned-up nose. The features are the 
same as in the next earliest Jefferson por- 
trait known, painted by Mather Brown 
in 1786. But that picture shows a 
man marked by struggle, who has come 
through one of the most momentous dec- 
ades in human history. Seen through’ 
Du Simitiére’s eyes, the young Jefferson 
in crisis emerges as a paragon of refined 
and virile good looks, radiating courage 
—and hope. 


Missing Link 

At the time of Homer there lived, deep 
in the interior of Asia Minor, a great 
king named Midas, The Greeks were awed 
by his enormous wealth, amused by his 
odd taste in music. To celebrate the first 
they grew the legend of the “Midas 
touch.” The king had once wished, they 
said, that everything he touched would 
turn to gold, and his wish was granted, 
even to the inclusion of whatever touched 
his lips. Before the laughing gods allowed 
him to rescind his wish, Midas almost died 
of thirst. As for his taste in music, Midas 
had the long, pointed ears of an ass, ac- 
cording to the Greeks, because in judging 
a musical contest he had preferred Pan 
to Apollo. 

Midas was no legend. Generations of 





kings bearing his name reigned over 
Phrygia from the great city of Gordium,* 
now a desert waste 7o miles southwest of 
Turkey's Ankara. Two years ago an 
archaeological expedition mounted by the 
University of Pennsylvania, scratching the 
Gordian ground, broke through to tombs, 
closed up eight centuries before Christ. 
One contained the bones of Midas’ line. 
Also found in the tombs were a four- 
poster bed (bearing a five-ft.-three-skele- 
ton), inlaid screens and tables, riding 
gear, weapons and quantities of bronze 
objects, from giant caldrons ornamented 
with winged figures to enormously com- 
plex hairpins with concealed catches. 
Buried with a little prince were a vase 
in the shape of a goose and toy animals 
of great refinement. 

This strange and splendid treasure has 
been touring the U.S., was on exhibition at 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum last 
week. In August it will return to Turkey. 
The find opens a new chapter in the his- 
tory of art, providing a missing link be- 
tween the culture of the Euphrates basin 
and that of archaic Greece, Similarities 
in style show that Greek traders and 
marauders must have brought home in 
their hollow ships a mass of Phrygian 
treasure—which in turn helped shape 
Greek art. 


* At the start of his sweep through Asia in 333 
B.C., Alexander took Gordium and whether in 
a fit of impatience or as a calculated gesture 
sliced apart with his sword the legendary “Gor- 
dian knot,’ pride of the Phrygian priesthood, 
which no man before his time had ever been 
able to untie. 


HALLS OF . HIS TORY. 


HIS summer for the first 


which every perfect detail 


Venetian 


travelers to Rome 

can explore one of the world’s loveliest palaces: the 
Palazzo Doria-Pamphili, on the Corso. One picture gallery 
has long been public, but now on Tuesdays, Fridays and 
Sundays, between 11 o'clock and noon, visitors are ad- 
mitted to a whole succession of magnificent rooms in 
seems 
breathe history. The mid-18th century 
Room with its Murano glass 


time, 


to 


hero of history. 


the greatest of the Dorias, a buccaneer of a man and a 


Before his death in 1560, at 94, the fleets of this fierce 
Genoese had many times confirmed his native city as 
master of the Mediterranean. Doria ships also helped 
Emperor Charles V in his struggles to win. Italy. Charles 

rewarded him with a huge mastiff—and 
then a princedom “for the dog to run in.” 


The admiral kept his palace staff hop- 
ping to the tune of bosun’'s pipes, once 
exercised his princely humor by order- 
ing all his silver flung into the sea at a 
banquet’s end. Afterwards Andrea Doria 
hauled his silver up again, in nets pre- 
viously spread for the purpose. 

The Doria male line was broken last 
year with the death of Prince Filippo 
Andrea Doria-Pamphili-Landi, 71. The old 
prince was the only man in Rome who 
refused to put out a flag celebrating 
Mussolini's conquest of Ethiopia. suffered 
15 years’ confinement under Mussolini, 
was Rome's first mayor after its libera- 
tion. He dreamed of opening his palace 
to the public, a task that his daughter, 
Princess Orietta, has now accomplished. 
Her husband, Britisher Frank Pogson, has 
traded his own name for Doria-Pamphili 
to carry on the noble line. 


chandelier may well surpass any interior 
of the same period remaining in Venice 
itself. The Grand Salon contains a golden 
cradle that bears eloquent witness to the 
natural expectations of a Doria-Pamphili 
heir: carved on the base are a bishop's 
staff, a doge’s hat and a Pope’s three- 
tiered crown. 

There was a Pope on the Pamphili side: 
Innocent X, whose immortal portrait by 
Velasquez hangs in the picture gallery. 
The palace also contains a Claude Lorrain 
landscape, a Fra Filippo Lippi Annuncia- 
tion, Caravaggio's Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt to see and admire. One of the most 
interesting pictures is a portrait by Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo of Admiral Andrea,* 





econ | 


SEBASTIANO'S ANDREA DORIA 


* for whom the Italian Line’s ill-fated Andrea 


Doria was named. 
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VENETIAN ROOM of Rome’s Palazzo Doria-Pamphili, 
epened this spring to public, is masterpiece of 18th century 
décor, finished in 1769 for ball honoring Austrian Emperor. 


GRAND SALON includes large 15th century Tournai tap- 
estry, given to family’s illustrious Admiral Andrea Doria by 
Emperor Charles V, and ornate gilded Genoese cradle (left). 
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if you talk construction... 
Bank of America speaks your language 


From paving to pipeline, split-level to skyscraper 
— Bank of America has men who know construc- 
tion. Just as we have experts in cattle, aircraft, 
textiles, and other specialized fields of business. 

It’s our business to serve your business. 
Whether it’s a loan for materials and equipment, 


a Bank-edministered pension plan, or contacts 


with customers abroad — Bank of America offers 
a banking package that anticipates your needs. 
Wherever your firm is at work —in California, 
the nation, or around the world—you'll find our 
global facilities a valuable supplement to your own 


organization. If you'd like a bank that speaks your 


language, takto Bank of America 


20. LOS ANGELES 54 
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VENUS OCCULTING STAR REGULUS* 


Keeping up with a neighbor 55 milli 


° 
Lighted by Regulus 

At Madrid’s National Observatory one 
afternoon last week, a group of U.S. as- 
tronomers peered at the sky with astrono- 
mers’ telescopes that can see planets and 
stars in bright daylight. Headed by Dr. 
Allen Hynek of the Smithsonian's Cam- 
bridge Astrophysical Observatory, the sci- 
entists were in Spain to take full advan- 
tage of a rare event. The planet Venus, 
55 million miles from the earth in the 
solar system, was passing directly in front 
of the bright star Regulus in miniature 
eclipse, and though the two were 4oo tril- 
lion miles apart (67 light-years), the star’s 
light would enable them to poke deep into 
the atmosphere of Venus. It was an op- 
portunity that might not occur again for 
1,000 years. 

As the hour of 2 p.m. universal time* 
approached, Venus looked like a yellow 
half-moon against the sky background, 
and Regulus, greenish in hue, was ap- 
proaching the rim of its disk. The occulta- 
tion was to start at 2:21. The minutes 
passed; the star edged closer to the in- 
visible rim of the planet. “No change, no 
change,” chanted Hynek into a tape re- 
corder while an assistant read off the time. 
“Gosh, there—it seemed to go. It’s defi- 
nitely going, going. It’s gone.” Eleven 
minutes and 4.8 seconds later, Regulus 
reappeared from behind the bright edge 
of Venus. The star seemed to struggle to 
get away, clinging for five or six seconds 
before drifting clear. 

First Magnitude. Those brief seconds 
of gradual fading and slow reappearance 
were the reason for all the excitement. 
When the earth’s airless moon occults a 
star, the star winks out instantaneously. 
But Venus has an abundant atmosphere, 
and so a star that it covers fades slowly, 
its light changing and diminishing like the 
setting sun. Careful observation is sure to 
tell volumes about the Venusian atmos- 
phere, its density at various heights, its 
temperature and chemical makeup. 

Astronomers, who consider the planets 
as prospective real estate for the space 
age, have longed for years to see Venus 
occult a bright star. But such events are 
extremely rare. Venus looks big because of 
sunlight reflecting brightly from its faintly 
yellow cloud deck; actually, to earth- 
bound observers its disk is never larger 
(usually much smaller) than a golf ball 
seen from a distance of soo ft. As the 
tiny sphere creeps slowly across the star 
field, it occasionally covers a faint star, 


* The time commonly used by astronomers, 
which navigators call Greenwich mean time. 
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on miles away. 


but not once since the invention of the 
telescope 350 years ago has it covered 
anything like Regulus, a star of the first 
magnitude. 

Tough Calculations. The experts might 
have missed the event altogether had it 
not been for British Astronomer Gordon 
E. Taylor, a former amateur without uni- 
versity training, now employed at the 
Royal Greenwich Observatory. At first, 
some of the pros doubted Taylor's calcu- 
lations, which were published in January; 
the paths of two such remote bodies are 
very tough to calculate accurately. Only 
when the august Harvard College Observa- 
tory confirmed Taylor's calculations did 
the occultation of Regulus become a seri- 
ous concern of world astronomy. The U.S. 
was ruled out as a major observation point 
because Venus and Regulus would be close 
to the eastern horizon with the sun above 
them. With help from the U.S. Air Force 
and Boeing Airplane Co., Harvard sent 
trained observers with elaborate light 
measuring devices to France, Spain, Italy 
and Lebanon; other astronomers in South 
Africa and Asia set up watch. 

A few were foiled by clouds, but many 
reported clear skies. The films, tapes and 
other records that they made do not look 
like much, but with careful analysis in the 
next few months a better picture of the 
Venusian atmosphere will be assembled. 
When the first space traveler from earth 
attempts to explore Venus, he will know 
much about what to expect, and for that 
he can thank winking Regulus so many 
trillion miles away. 

When Jupiter occults a bright star, as- 
tronomers will learn a lot about its at- 
mosphere, which is probably thousands of 
miles deep and boiling with enormous 
storms. Until that happens, which may 
not be soon, they must be content with 
shreds of information picked up in other 
ways. Jupiter sends out fairly powerful 
radio waves, which first seemed to indi- 
cate that the temperature of the atmos- 
phere is surprisingly high: up to 1,000° F. 
Odder still, the temperature apparently 
fluctuates over a wide range. 

Recently Dr. Frank Donald Drake of 
the National Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory at Green Bank, W. Va. theorized that 
Jupiter's radio waves do not come from 
the atmosphere at all but from a vast 
Jovian version of the double doughnut of 
Van Allen radiation that surrounds the 
earth. Ionized particles from the sun zig- 


* 1) Regulus (see arrow) approaching Venus, 
2) close to dark edge; 3) behind Venus; 4) cling- 
ing to bright edge; 5) in the clear. 


zagging back and forth in Jupiter’s mag- 
netic field must be sending out “synchro- 
tron radiation” like the circling particles 
in a synchrotron. The theory alerts future 
space explorers to steer well clear of Jupi- 
ter. If their ship should cruise too close, 
they might be fried by Van Allen radin- 
tion 100 times as strong as that sur- 
rounding earth. 


Amateurs Beware 

Much of the early progress in rocketry 
came from inspired amateurs who some- 
times blew themselves up—along with 
an occasional bystander—in the interests 
of science. But now the professional de- 
scendants of the pioneers think the day 
of the amateur is over, are appalled at 
the risky stunts of rocket buffs from 16 
to 60. So serious is the situation that the 
American Rocket Society has issued a 
76-page booklet cataloguing the dangers 
and advising the amateurs to stop. Said 
A.R.S.: “All practical means must be 
taken to prevent the manufacture of pro- 
pellants or rockets by amateurs.” 

Rockets get their zip by means of a 
restrained explosion; the rapidly burning 
propellant must generate hot gases at 
precisely the right pressure. If the pres- 
sure is too low, the rocket does not fly; 
too high, and it bursts like a bomb. Very 
slight defects or miscalculations can raise 
the pressure to the danger point. The 
rocket can explode if the nozzle is a few 
thousandths of an inch too small. A solid 
propellant may crack, sharply increasing 
the burning rate. Unburned propellant 
can block the nozzle, or flame can burn 
a hole in the thin casing. As any Cape 
Canaveral man knows, not even the pros 
can anticipate all possible ways for the 


Walter Sanders—Lirt 
Teen-Ace Rocket FirinG 


Tyros need not apply. 
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Available Now! NEW RATE SAVINGS - 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE BUYERS! 





the more you BUY, the more you SAVE! 


ANOTHER ADVANCE FROM BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


Here’s important news about substan- 
tial savings that can be yours when 
you buy life insurance from Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, Iowa. 

A new money-saving principle, 
applied to premium rates, permits 
“quantity discount” on larger poli- 
cies. So the more insurance you buy, 
the more money you save. 

These new premium rate reduc- 
tions start with policies of $5,000 face 
value. Reductions are even greater 
on $10,000 policies . . . greater still 
on policies of $25,000 or more. It 
costs less to purchase the insurance 


protection you want and need. 

Original per thousand rate reduc- 
tions, to which you are entitled under 
this new plan, hold through the en- 
tire life of the policy ... bringing you 
savings, through the years, that can 
amount to hundreds of dollars! 

The Bankers Life representative in 
your community will be glad to give 
you complete information on this 
remarkable new insurance advance, 
He will show you how it can work to 
save money in your individual case. 
Call him today. Or write to Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, Iowa. 


OVER 3 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE... POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


BANKERS 77/c COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York fo Los Angeles 





proc oo oon 
: Bankers Life Company, Dept. T-79 

| Des Moines, Iowa 

- Please send me complete information on your new “quan- 
| tity discount plan” on the purchase of life insurance. 

' 
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rocket’s restrained explosion to become 
unrestrained. Their motto: “Always as- 
sume that a rocket will explode.” 

Mixing propellants from drugstore or 
agricultural chemicals is just as_peril- 
dus. A.R.S. entrusts its members with 
a long list of dangerous combinations, 
urges that the list be kept secret so 
that youthful amateurs will not get any 
new ideas. Particularly touchy are pro- 
pellants that must be mixed hot. Another 
bad actor, already well known to most 
kids: ordinary household match heads. 
which are apt to explode disastrously 
while being crammed into a makeshift 
rocket chamber. 

At first, A.R.S. hoped to make hob- 
by rocketry safe by expert supervision, 
asked scientists and military men to help 
the amateurs. But now it thinks rockets 
are best left alone altogether. The game 
has grown too big and too dangerous. All 
told, says A.R.S., some 10,000 amateurs 


| are fiddling around with rockets today. 








| that 


During a sample six-week period, 162 of 
them were seriously injured. At that rate, 
a teen-age rocketeer has one chance in 
seven of getting hurt each year. 


Watch That Hurricane 


Hurricane Cindy, which poohed out 
last week on the South Carolina coast, 
was not much of a storm, but it left the 
U.S. Weather Bureau's hurricane fore- 
casters in a state of mild exaltation. Well 
before Cindy hit the coast, they predicted 
that she would be a mild blow and ad- 
vised Carolinians to relax. The dead- 
accurate forecast saved untold time, effort 
and money, and to meteorologists, it was 
one more bit of evidence of how far their 
inexact science has advanced. In 1935 the 
Weather Bureau duly warned that a hur- 
ricane was approaching the Florida Keys. 
It could say no more. The hurricane 
proved the most violent in U.S. records, 






| and killed more than 400 people. 


Meteorologist Banner Miller of the Na- 
tional Hurricane Center at Miami is cer- 
tain that this fatal underestimation will 
not be repeated. Today’s weathermen 
know that the strength of a hurricane de- 
pends on the temperature of the sea wa- 
ter, the temperature of the air up to 50,- 
ooo ft., the strength of inflowing winds at 
low levels and dozens of other factors, and 
all the factors can be measured. 
The only problem is getting the informa- 
tion rapidly and accurately. 

Last week the Weather Bureau was 
readying an array of new gadgets to track 
a storm like a beagle after a bunny. Sfim- 
ulated by the many reports of large flocks 
of birds trapped in the eye of a hurricane, 
unable to escape against the strong winds 
blowing toward its center, the Weather 
Bureau has devised a balloon that keeps 


| itself floating in air of a specified baro- 
| metric pressure. Released from a hurri- 


cane-scouting aircraft, it should follow 
along at a constant barometric pressure, 
trapped in the eye like the birds, broad- 
casting radio signals that tell the hurri- 
cane watchers how fast the storm is mov- 
ing, its pressure, etc. A second gadget still 
under test is a big, inflated sphere that 
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POSED BY LOUIS NYE, APPEARING ON THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW. NBC-TY 


How to become the boss’ pet 


It’s a snap! To be a howling success just tell the 
boss you’ve dug up these facts. Paper costs repre- 
sent about 25% of the average printing job. And 
Consolidated Enamels could save him as much as 
20% without cutting quality. 


These savings are possible because Consolidated 
specializes in the manufacture of enamel printing 
papers. By using its own modern methods, 
Consolidated eliminates several costly manufactur- 
ing steps while maintaining finest quality. 
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(without working like a dog) 


SOMETHING TO CHEW ON! Ask your Consolidated 
Paper Merchant for free trial sheets. Have your 
printer make a test run to compare performance, 
quality, costs. Then watch the boss yelp with joy. 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 

enamel 

@ printing 

papers 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + National Sales Offices : 135 S. LaSalle St, Chicago 3, Ill. 


World's largest specialist in enamel printing papers 





to SEE more of 
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Ss E E AMERICAN EXPRESS 


American Express knows the hows and wherefores of travel: how much it 
will cost (and Spain costs so little)... where you can go in the time you 
{ have ... arrange for tours, hotels and transportation .. . meet you on 
} arrival. Be off to lovely Spain . . . you have all the fun, the work has all 
} been done! See your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. * Offices and Correspondents Throughout the World 
‘ — 


$14,000 A YEAR 


FUNDAMENTAL Se tran 


INVESTORS, By a Wall Street Journal 
INC. Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 

$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 

getting me down. I had to have more 

money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription 

h . to The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 

Investing in common warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
stocks selected for possibilities me for increasing my income and cutting 


pie expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
of growth in income and then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
capital over the years my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
Ask your investment dealer for free to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
prospectus or mail coupon below livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 

and San Francisco. 
a 2 sal The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
Hugh W. Long and Company, Inc. staff of writers on business and finance. 


Elizabeth 3, N. J. It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 


this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 1M 7-20 























will ride the surface ocean waves in the 


| eye, broadcasting similar information at 
| sea level. Still a third promising device: 


a camera-carrying rocket that flies high 
enough to bring down pictures of an en- 
tire hurricane, several hundred miles 
across, give weathermen their first com- 
plete look at a big blow. 

The gadgets may get a real test this 


| summer. Meteorologist Miller notes that 


hurricanes have occurred during May only 
nine times since 1887, and each of those 
years had an unusually large number of 
storms. It may be sheer coincidence, or it 


| could be because hurricane conditions be- 


come favorable sooner and last longer. If 
true, the 1959 season may be a lively one. 
Tropical storm No. 1, Arlene, roared in 
over Louisiana on May 30. 


Space Test Detection 


After less than three weeks of discus- 


| sion at Geneva, U.S., British and Russian 
| scientists reached agreement last week on 


how to detect nuclear tests far out in 
space. There was no assurance that the 
recommendations will be put into effect, 
since each government must agree to the 
system by treaty. The report made clear 
that space test detection will increase the 
already enormous cost of any test de- 
tection system. 

For the future, when nuclear tests are 
feasible far from the earth, the scientists 
recommended a patrol of five or six 
highly instrumented satellites, weighing 
several thousand pounds, shot into a huge 
orbit 18,000 miles from earth, Such sur- 
veillance would cover the entire earth and 
surrounding space—at least until some- 
one learns how to carry out tests behind 
the moon or the sun. A second, less am- 
bitious system would be to orbit more 
satellites (possibly as many as ten) at 


| lower altitudes of 300 to 450 miles, which 


would monitor all but a few areas, leaving 

the blind spots to ground stations. 
Though the satellite idea grabbed all 

the headlines, the bulk of the report 


| concentrated on the immediate potential 


of ground detection. A satellite patrol 
is within the present state of the art, 
but as the Geneva scientists noted, it 
will take some hard engineering to pull it 
off. The U.S. has achieved an essentially 
permanent 400-2,000-mile orbit with a 
grapefruit-sized sphere; the Reds have 
put up a 2,000-lb, weight. But no one 
has yet been able to get any sizable mass 
out into space and keep it there, and keep 
it on a reporting basis. 

Until they do, the major effort lies in 
the area of ground monitors. Nuclear ex- 
plosions, even small ones, are conspicuous 
events. They release in a small fraction of 
a second an enormous amount of light. 
They send powerful radio waves, and 
ionized particles that come from them 
have electrical effects on the earth’s high 
atmosphere. Gamma rays from the ex- 
plosion have their effects too, and so do 
the vaporized remains of the bomb and 
its carrier. With proper instruments, all 
these characteristics can be detected from 
the ground, even when the explosion is 
far beyond the horizon. 
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Steel umbrella la 


‘The House that Ruth Built’’ could 
tear up its rain-checks if covered by a 
steel umbrella of this size. Instead of 
shielding the bleachers, however, this 
structure will protect Pan American jet 
passengers from the weather at New 
York International Airport 

With 4,000 tons of Bethlehem struc- 
tural steel in its rugged framework, this 
$8 million, elliptical-shaped structure 
incorporates elements of suspension 
bridge design. The cantilever-supported 


Scale model of Pan American World Airways’ 
new jet terminal at New York's International Air- 
port. Architects and Engineers: Tippetts-Abbett- 
McCarthy-Stratton; Associate Architects 
Turano and Gardner; Fobricotor: Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co.; Erector: Lehigh Construction Co.; 
Genero! Contractor: Turner Construction Co 


Ives, 





rge enough to cover Yankee Stadium 


canopy, to flow upw ard over the ry 
enclosed building, will project 114 fe 
beyond the roof-supporting columns. 

The canopy is suspended by thou- 
sands of feet of Bethlehem wire rope 
And hundreds of tons of Bethlehem 
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also being 


steel reinforcing bars are 
used in this modern terminal building 
We supply these and many other kinds 
of construction steel for churches, 
homes, bridges shop Pp ing centers, sky 


dams, and highways 
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WHITE—the businessman’s truck... 


1100 NEW REASONS 





why youll make more 
money with a WHITE 


This great new diesel tractor can pull 1100 profitable pounds of 
extra payload, because WHITE’s adroit use of aluminum and fiberglass 
turns deadweight into payweight. 


In the photo we’ve left aluminum parts unpainted to show some of 
the ultralight elements. Outside, inside, aluminum and fiberglass are 
used wherever it makes good engineering sense. 


Your White will pay top dividends, because it is custom engi- 
neered to the exact needs of the hauling job you want it to do. 


Your White is a protected investment, because it’s built for the 
long haul. And when care is needed, WHITE’s nationwide service special- 
izes in heavy-duty trucks. 


THE WHITE Motor COMPANY, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Branches, distributors and dealers in all principal cities 


For unparalleled performance and ownership profit, 
invest ina White... the businessman’s truck. 





WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE 


New ultralight Wire 4400TDL diesel trac- 
tor is built with heavy-duty components to 
haul up to 80,000 lbs. GCW, yet weighs 
1100 pounds less than conventional tractors. 





Also available in gasoline-powered models, 





Burroughs 
Typing Accounting 
Machines pay for 





themselves every twelve months at PHILLIPS-VAN HEUSEN 


One of the modern shirt-making greats, 
Phillips-Van Heusen Corporation has 
a century-long record studded with ad- 
vances in the styling, quality and dura- 
bility of men’s shirts. 

Progressive in its products, progressive 
in its management, too, Phillips-Van 
Heusen mechanizes its big payroll job 
with Burroughs Typing Sensimatic Ac- 
counting Machines. 


Says Phillips-Van Heusen President 


Seymour J. Phillips: “Through the 
savings they make in our payroll oper- 
ation, our Burroughs Typing Account- 
ing Machines pay for themselves every 
twelve months. However, cost savings 
are only part of the story, for we are 
very pleased with the uniformity, neat- 
ness and general efficiency that this ad- 
vanced descriptive accounting equip- 
ment has brought to our operation.” 


Whether your firm is large or small 





whether your problem child is descrip- 
tive or numerical accounting or other 
data processing —there is a proved 
Burroughs answer ranging from ad- 
vanced accounting machines to giant- 
capacity electronic computer systems. 


Call our nearby branch office and have 
a Burroughs systems counselor dem- 
onstrate the answer to your problem. 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—’T'M’s 









Burrovans 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / tn ele 





tronics and dala processing systems 
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RELIGION 





Vatican Pay Raise 


The big news of the week in Vatican 
City was a raise. Pope John XXIII is 
giving pay hikes to about 5,000 lay and 
clerical employees of the Holy See. 

Curia cardinals will probably be raised 
$100 from their present $800 ‘a month; 
archbishops and bishops from $240-$275 
to $265-$335. Pay of manual workers 
—the blue-overalled sanpietrini—will go 
from about $82 to about $112, with fami- 
ly allowances sharply up from $8 for a 
wife and $8 for each child to $16 for a 
wife and $19.70 per child. 

With the low rents in Vatican apart- 
ments and the rock-bottom prices at Vati- 
can City stores, this will give the Vatican 
citizen a considerable advantage over his 
Italian peer. A Grade ro clerk in any 
Italian ministry, for instance, earns about 
$104 a month, minus about $11.20 de- 
ducted for taxes and social security. His 
Vatican opposite number will presumably 
get $147.20 a month without deductions, 
will pay 20% to 50% less for food and 
clothes. 

The Pope is also planning to change 
Vatican working hours from the tradi- 
tional § a.m.-to-2 p.m. schedule, to answer 
the complaints of many foreign prelates, 
diplomats and newsmen, who have long 
protested that it is almost impossible to 
get the ponderous, antique machinery of 
the Vatican to grind after lunch. To- 
gether, the wage boost and hour stretch- 
out will probably cut down on the Vatican 
tradition of “moonlighting,” i.e., taking 
on extra spare-time jobs. 





Associated Press 
CONTESTANT INGERSOLL 


Against undercover proceedings. 
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Archbishop v. Redhead 


Red-haired, 20-year-old Sue Simone In- 
gersoll (5 ft. 6 in., 123 Ibs., 37-24-36) is 
a hairdresser at the Hilton Hotel in Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. She is also a Roman 
Catholic—a fact that was giving sweet 
Sue Ingersoll something to worry about 
last week. 

Sue had won the statewide beauty con- 
test, which entitled her to compete for 
the Miss Universe title this week at 
the international beauty contest in Long 
Beach, Calif., and her archbishop had 
said that if she did, he would deny the 
sacraments of Communion and confession 
to both her and her mother (her father 
is not Catholic) for “an indefinite period 
of time.” Philadelphia-born Archbishop 
Edwin Vincent Byrne, 67, like many an- 
other prelate, feels that females should 
be well covered in public. At his insist- 
ence, the beauty contest won by Sue 
Ingersoll held its bathing-suit judging in 
private, with only members of the con- 
testants’ families and the judges present. 
But Long Beach would not hear of such 
undercover proceedings; the brightest day 
is barely light enough for the glory of 
Miss Universe in a bathing suit. 

The archbishop was adamant. Sue’s 
mother said she was against Sue’s going 
to Long Beach. Sue said she would go 
anyway. “If I go against mother’s wishes, 
it doesn’t seem a bit fair that she should 
be denied the sacraments, too,” she said. 
“I have all the respect in the world for 
the archbishop and am sure he feels he’s 
doing the right thing. But after all, it’s 
1959, and it’s not going to be indecent 
or shady, and he should realize that.” 


Juggernaut 

The ancient King Indradyumna, it is 
said, sought to find the Lord of the Uni- 
verse—Jagannath, one of the names of 
Vishnu, the Preserver. After many hard- 
ships, it was miraculously revealed to him 
that Jagannath would come to him as a 
log of wood, and soon thereafter a huge 
log with strange markings appeared, float- 
ing in the Bay of Bengal near the city of 
Puri. The king ordered his carpenters to 
carve an image from it, but their chisels 
broke. At last the Lord Vishnu himself 
appeared, disguised as an old carpenter, 
and the king agreed to let him try his skill 
with the great log alone in a locked room. 
But after several days, when he had 
heard no sound of hammer and chisel, the 
king flung open the doors. The old car- 
penter was nowhere to be seen; there were 
only three large idols—Jagannath and 
his brother and sister, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra. 

Last week, as they have each year in 
the thousands of years since the time of 
legendary King Indradyumna, the three 
gods made their triumphal procession 
from their temple at Puri to their summer 
house, a mile away down a broad avenue. 
It was an awesome sight. For Jagannath 
is the famous Juggernaut, riding the vast 





Tyler Dingee 
PRELATE BYRNE 
Against uncovered females. 


cart beneath whose creaking wheels fa- 
natic worshipers once threw themselves 
to be crushed to death. 

Quicksilver or Bones. For 45 days be- 
fore the festival this year, 4oo carpenters 
worked three shifts around the clock to 
build the carts, each 45 ft. high and 35 ft. 
wide. (After each year’s ceremony, the 
carts are torn down and the lumber sold 
to contractors.) The deities themselves 
take two weeks of preparation. First they 
are taken from their thrones to the holy 
bathing pavilion and bathed with scented 
water from 108 pitchers. Then they are 
repainted and dressed for their ride. 

Jagannath is 6 ft. tall, with a flat- 
topped black face, round white eyes, a 
diamond painted on the forehead, a 
mouth set in a wide 1ed smile. His broth- 
er, Balabhadra, is 7 ft. tall, with a white 
face, a rounded skull and ova! eyes; sister 
Subhadra is only 5 ft. high, with a yellow, 
pinched face that gives her a hungry look. 
Making a new set of idols to replace the 
worn-out trio at least once every 25 years 
is a tricky business. First a neem tree 
must be found, in which no bird is nesting, 
and on which no other tree has cast a 
shadow. It must be marked beneath its 
bark with the shape of a conch shell and 
a wheel; holes must be found beneath it 
to show that snakes have lived there. 
When the tree is carefully cut’ down, se- 
lected carpenters carve the three images. 
A priest—his eyes blindfolded, his hands 
covered with cloth—transfers from the 
old idol to the new its essential mystery; 
some say it is a box of quicksilver, some 
that it is bones from Vishnu himself. 

Babies & Walking Dead. Last week, 
when the day of the Jagannath Festival 
dawned, the city of Puri (pop. 60,000) 
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flights in the 


SapeyT per eer 


was packed with 150,000 pilgrims from 
all over India. Some had come crammed 
into special trains from Calcutta, 265 
miles to the north; wide-eyed peasants 
had come on foot, herded by professional 
guides. There were women with babies, 
| young students of Yoga, families of dark, 
half-naked tribesmen from the jungles. 
Medical officers manned every road, armed 
with hypodermic needles to head off the 
cholera which used to sweep through Puri 
after the festival. Holy men, their naked 
bodies smeared with ashes, and the “walk- 
ing dead” (lepers and the congenitally 
| deformed) begged their way through the 
| crowds. Along the route the gods would 
travel peddlers hawked souvenirs. And 
through the shrill mass moved boys with 
water buckets and bicycle pumps to spray 
the sea of heads in the searing heat. 

At midmorning, behind dancing drum- 
mers and holy men waving fans and yak 
tails, the priests began bringing out the 
gods. The crowd cheered and surged 
| against police lines at the sight of each 
deity swathed in colored gauze, profusely 
garlanded and shaded by an umbrella. 
In a shimmering uproar of crashing gongs 
they were loaded aboard their high carts. 
The 29-year-old Raja of Puri, hereditary 
superintendent of the Jagannath Temple, 
swept each cart with a golden broom 
to show that in the eyes of the god all 
men are lowly. 

Beatitude & Absorption. Suddenly a 
wail came from the crowd, as hundreds of 
hands seized the great ropes of Bala- 
bhadra’s chariot and began to pull. With a 
screech of stretched leather and a grinding 
of wood on wood, the towering structure 
swayed into motion and started down the 
sandy avenue, flanked by policemen to 
keep people back from the huge wheels 
(though it has been decades since anyone 
committed the traditional holy suicide 
beneath the carts, accidents have been 
common). 

Twenty minutes later, Subhadra’s cart 
shuddered on its way. At last, in a din of 
gongs and cymbals and a blaze of flags 
came the Lord of the Universe himself. 
| The sound of praying paced the god's slow 
journey to his garden house, and before 
his passage people fell back in heaps. 

Watching from the Raja’s balcony, the 
librarian of the Jagannath Temple turned 
to a Western visitor: “To witness the 
Lord of Lords on the Holy Car,” he said, 
“guarantees thé beholder eternal beati- 
tude and absorption in the Supreme 
Being.” 


The Uniting Church 


| At Oberlin College in Ohio, a new de- 
nomination of U.S. Protestantism was 
being born. The United Church of Christ 
began to come into being two years ago in 
Cleveland (Tre, July 1, 1957), when the 
General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches (membership: 1,401,- 
365) agreed to merge with the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church (membership: 
807,280). Working out an organic union 
between the two bodies is no simple mat- 
ter; in Congregationalism each local 
church is entirely autonomous, whereas 











the Evangelical and Reformed Church is 
set up in the European tradition of py- 
ramidal administrative authority. The 
first order of business before the 700 dele- 
gates who met in Oberlin last week for 
the second General Synod of the merging 
churches was consideration of a new con- 
stitution to combine the two principles. 

"Praise God . . .'' So complex was 
the task that the Commission to Prepare 
a Constitution had not managed to cir- 
culate its draft until a few weeks before 
the Oberlin meeting; ministers had had 
little opportunity to discuss it with their 
church members, and many had not re- 
ceived copies at all. At first it looked as if 
the synod’s inability to approve the con- 
stitution on such short notice would post- 
pone its going into effect at least until 
the summer of 1963—General Synods 
meet only at two-year intervals. But the 
Oberlin meeting decided to reconvene for 
a special session next July to vote on the 
constitution. This would give the Congre- 
gationalist and E. & R. church members 
a year to ratify the constitution, which 


P as 
STATEMENT OF FAITH \ 
United Church of Christ 


E believe in God, the Eternal 

Spirit, Father of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ and our Father, and to 
| his deeds we testify: 
He calls the worlds into being, 
| creates man in his own image and 
sets before him the ways of life 
and death, | 

He seeks in holy love to save all 
people from aimlessness and sin. 

He judges men and nations by 
his righteous will declared through 
prophets and apostles. 

In Jesus Christ, the man of Naz- 
areth. our crucified and risen Lord, 
he has come to us and shared our 
common lot, conquering sin and 
death and reconciling the world to 
himself. 

He bestows upon us his Holy 
Spirit creating and renewing the 
church of Jesus Christ, binding in 
covenant faithful people of all ages, 
tongues and races. 

He calls us into his Church to 
accept the cost and joy of disciple- | 
ship, to be his servants in the serv- 
ice of men, to proclaim the Gospel 
to all the world and resist the 
powers of evil, to share in Christ's 
baptism and eat at his table, to 
join him in his passion and victory. 

He promises, to all who trust 
him, forgiveness of sins and full- 
ness of grace, courage in the strug- 
gle for justice and peace, his pres- 
ence in trial and rejoicing, and 
eternal life in his kingdom which 
has no end. 

Blessing and honor, glory and 
power be unto him! Amen. 
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Light for the Dark Ages 
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Perhaps the most important single factor in the ending of the which ties together all our various products and _ services. 
Dark Ages was a simple invention attributed to Johann Though far better known for our own maps and atlases and 
Gutenberg—the use of movable type in printing the many books and texts we publish, general printing is an 
For the first time the rare, perishable handwritten copies of important part of Rand M¢€Nally’s business. 

classical literature could be reproduced quickly and accurately. We operate one of the Nation’s largest presses, where books of 
Thus printing spread the light of Renaissance learning. every description for ourselves and other publishers are printed 
Today, the printed word is still man’s most important means of and bound and where a great volume of specialized printing is 
spreading knowledge. At Rand M¢Nally it is the printing press ¢ turned out each year for commerce and industry. 
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For shipping tanks 


or franks 


or piggy banks 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let 
the longest railroad in 
our nation go to work 
for you. 





could then be put into effect by the third 
General Synod in 1961. 

If the administrative road of union was 
rocky, the spiritual road was smooth and 
broad. The Commission to Prepare a 
Statement of Faith presented a 231-word 
document to the delegates, who passed it 
unanimously. Immediately after the vote, 
the delegates jumped to their feet—some 
laughing, many weeping—and burst spon- 
taneously into the doxology: “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow. . .” 

Testimony, Not Test. The statement 
(see box) will be a testimony, not a test, 
of faith. Chiefly responsible for its text: 
Commission Chairman Dr. Elmer J. F. 
Arndt, .professor of, historical theology 
and Christian ethics at E.. & R. Eden 
Theological Seminary in Webster Groves, 





Mo. Said Arndt: “We wanted a state- 
ment that was genuinely Biblical, that 
was expressed in the words of our time, 
and that had the form and character to 
make it suitable for liturgical use. We 
found our efforts always turned out to 
be patterned on the Apostles’ Creed: first 
we talk about God, the Creator and Fa- 
ther, then about the Son, and next about 
the Holy Spirit ... We omitted any 
reference to the Virgin Birth because we 
want to emphasize that God comes to us 
as a real man in the Man of Nazareth... 
both a man among men and God in man.” 
Dr. Arndt feels that the adoption of 
the Statement assures the merger’s suc- 
cess. “If we can have such unanimity on 
sueh a level as faith, then certainly no 
problem of organization is insoluble.” 








MILESTONES 





Married. Robin Douglas-Home, 27, 
London jazz piano player who turned 
adman to win the hand of Sweden's wil- 
lowy Princess Margaretha but reverted to 
the piano after the Swedish royal family 
stalled and his father roared that the 
Swedes were belittling the British Empire; 
and Sandra Paul, 18, home-grown, high- 
paid model; in London. 


Divorced. By Deborah Kerr, 37, 
Scottish-born cinemactress (From Here 
to Eternity); Anthony Bartley, 40, British 
TV producer, one of the fighter-pilot 
heroes of the Battle of Britain; after 14 
years of marriage, two children; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Died. George Grosz, 65, artist who 
savagely satirized Germany's feverish so- 
ciety between the world wars, with a 
contorted line drew bloated military and 
businessmen and their writhing wire-thin 
victims, relied on his own vivid experi- 
ence in World War I trenches to depict 
human beings oozing into animal-like 
forms under the pressures of war, derided 
the Nazis so devastatingly from the ap- 
pearance of the first swastika that Hitler 
labeled him “Cultural Bolshevist No. 1” 
and featured him prominently in the 1937 
Munich exhibition of degenerate art: of 
a heart attack; in Berlin. Grosz fled to 
the U.S. in 1932, where he became a 
citizen and turned to painting plump 
nudes in placid landscapes, but the mem- 
ory of homely sights and sounds lured 
him back to his beloved Berlin three 
weeks ago. 


Died. Albert Fisk, 68, pioneer aero- 
nautical engineer who developed the Sper- 
ry Gyroscope Co.’s automatic pilot and 
other flight instrunegnts gyrocompasses, 
high-intensity searchlights and ship sta- 
bilizers during the course of research that 
spanned two world wars; of a heart at- 
tack; in Tucson, Ariz. 


Died. Vittorio Podrecca, 76, creator of 
the Rome-based Piccoli puppet theater, a 
group of 800 sprightly marionettes (ma- 


nipulated by 23 minutely trained humans) 
who parodied human behavior from bull- 
fights to ballet, charmed European and 
U.S. audiences in their grand tours in the 
"30s; in Geneva. 


Died. Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, 83, 
seadog commander of the U.S. Asiatic 
Fleet in the tense years before Pearl Har- 
bor, who defied threats from the Japanese 
without shooting at them, although his 
own U.S.S. Augusta was twice bombed, 
demanded and got $2,200,000 indemnity 
when the Japanese sank (1937) the U.S. 
gunboat Panay on the Yangtze, later, as 
a retired (1939) officer, denounced the 
dropping of atom bombs on Japan as “a 
diabolic act against a defeated nation”; 
in Newport, R.I. 


Died. Henry Prather Fletcher, 86, one 
of Teddy Roosevelt's Rough Riders who 
parlayed his wartime glory into a ca- 
reer (1902-29) as a poker- and polo- 
playing diplomat, while Ambassador to 
Chile and later Mexico deftly deflated 
anti-Americanism with a caustic wit, 
served (1934-36) as a bumbling Old 
Guard chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee when the party got its 
most disastrous defeats by the New Deal; 
in Newport, R.I. 


Died. Ernest Newman, 90, British mu- 
sic critic who in 38 years with the London 
Sunday Times wrote 2,000 reviews famed 
for their wit, ruthless honesty and pre- 
cision of language, insisted on the im- 
portance of music for culture as a whole 
and always considered individual musical 
works within a wider philosophical con- 
text, boosted the controversial works of 
such great romantics as Richard Strauss 
and Berlioz, produced eight volumes on his 
favorite, Richard Wagner, that stripped 
the master’s music of much of its mystical 
and racial accretions, viewed the spare 
music of this century more coolly and 
satirized it by fabricating a composer 
named Krzsmaly, whose great work, The 
Silent Symphony, consisted of no sound, 
only rests; in Tadworth, England. 
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Nasser’s story 


: In an exclusive, first-person 
| story, President Nasser of the 
' United Arab Republic gives his 
frank opinions on many of the 
problems troubling the Middle 
: East and tells how he feels about 
{ Communist penetration of that 
area and relations with the West. 


Marine mystery 


In Part Vil of Darwin’s World 
of Nature series, Lire this week 


takes you on an Il-page color 
tour of the Cocos Islands in the 
Indian Ocean. Here Darwin ver- 


ified his answer to an age-old 
problem for naturalists—how 
Nature builds up coral atolls. 





Hope for the aged 


’ What is being done in the U.S. 
to provide security and inde- 

e pendence for millions over 65? 

In Part Il of a new series on 

old age, Lire this week shows 

how a start is being made in 


low-cost housing, day centers 
and fine homes for the aged. 








Genial swindler 


The first 49-state police alarm 
ever put out was for the arrest 


: of L. M. Birrell who was indicted 

a week ago for a $14,000,000 
stock swindle. The personality 
; 


of this heavy-spending, genial 
' master swindler is strikingly re- 
vealed in exclusive photographs. 




















STATE OF BUSINESS 


Man of Steel 


ee 

Every few years, in early summer, the 
U.S. is treated to an old, familiar specta- 
cle. With flourish and fanfare, the rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. steel industry's 
ent and labor sit down to nego- 
new wage agreement, working 





igainst the steadily approaching threat of 
1 strike deadline. Labor cockily demands 

fat wage hike—and management just as 
cockily turns it down. Eight times since 
World War II they have fought their sus- 
penseful duel; five times it resulted in 
strikes, three times in an early agreement. 
This week the U.S. was up against the old 
deadline once more. But this time there 
was a vital difference. 

Before and during the ten long weeks 
of marathon bargaining, President Eisen- 
hower had warned both management and 
labor not to make an inflationary settle 
ment, i.e., one in which wage increases 
would be so big that they would force 
price increases. To prove how serious he 
It about the dangers of inflation, Ike last 
week vetoed a housing bill because he con- 
sidered it inflationary. His words—and a 
torrent of warnings from every quarter 
had awakened the nation to the perils ol 
new inflation. As it met with labor last 
week in Manhattan's Roosevelt Hotel 
steel management was keenly aware of 
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that peril—and of a second danger that 
followed directly from it: a growing threat 
to American steel in world markets from 
foreign competitors. 

Whether the negotiators reached a last- 
minute settlement or allowed a strike to 
tie up 90% of U.S. steel production, those 
facts had already brought about a dramat- 
ic and significant change in the climate of 
U.S. labor relations. For the first time in 
23 years, the nation’s third most powerful 
union (after the teamsters and the auto- 
workers) had run—to its shocked surprise 








—into a stone wall. After years of giving 
in to union demands for wage raises, the 
steel industry this year met labor with a 
hard new line, refused right up to this 
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week to give the union a penny that would 
raise overall wage costs. 

Change of Climate. Management's firm 
policy was publicly expressed by R. Con- 






rad Cooper, executive vice president of 
U.S. Steel Corp. and the industry’s chief 
negotiator. But the man who devised it 

and directed industry's strategy from the 
background—is Roger Miles Blough, 55 
chairman of U.S. Steel Corp. Big Steel's 
Roger Blough (rhymes with now) Is per- 
haps the foremost advocate of a new look 
in U.S. labor-management relations. He 
feels that the U.S. is no longer a “labor- 
istic society,” that U.S. business, after 
sweltering for years in a climate that con- 


sidered labor invincible, can and must 






check the unions’ power, simply because 
it can no longer accept the high costs of 
labor demands. Looking over the whole 
economy, Blough knows that when it 
comes to inflation, foreign competition 
and other new factors in the economy, la- 
ne boat; 
what hurts one also hurts the other. 
Management was willir 


bor and management are in the 





to make some 





Millions of 


net lons 





concessions, but only in return for others 
on the union’s part. Many in and out of 
the industry felt that the companies were 
willing to give perhaps 1o¢ an hour (TIME, 
June 29) if the union permitted them to 
reclassify jobs, eliminate featherbedding 
to take full advantage of automation 
make other changes to improve efficiency. 
Such an exchange, the industry figured 
would not boost overall payroll costs 
thus causing a rise in steel prices. But the 
union rejected the swap, arguing that 
management's talk of featherbedding was 
“pure, unadulterated bunk. 
Strikebrinkism. To try to bring pres- 
sure for a settlement, David J. McDon- 
ald, boss of the 1,250,000-member United 
Steelworkers union, had slipped away last 
week from bargaining sessions, flown to 
Pittsburgh for a private talk with Vice 
President Nixon. McDonald pleaded for 
government help to break the deadlock. 
He remembered the record 624¢, three- 





year wage package won by the steel- 
workers in 1956 after Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell and Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey pressured management 
knew that this time both Nixon and 
Mitchell were anxious to see a no-strike 
settlement. But the Administration stuck 
firmly to its hands-off policy. When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower later renewed his earlier 
plea for an indefinite extension of bargain- 
ing, Dave McDonald wearily turned it 
down, announced that the union would 
strike this week if it did not win a new 
contract. 
As the de 
per summed up management’s case in 





ne neared, industry's Coo- 








calm sured tones, basing it heavily on 
the st of the economy and manage 
ment’s “complete conviction as to the 
merit in the public interest.’ In reply 


Dave McDonald attacked ma 
position as “‘a mock crusade 
tion called its whole stance one of 
strikebrinkism.” Said McDonald; “They 
say to the union: Surrender uncondition- 
ally, and then we will dictate our terms 
for your acceptance. 

The steel industry had good reasons for 
believing that its new line was not only 





igement s 
inst infla- 
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hard but realistic and well timed. It was 
well prepared for a strike; steel customers 
had enough inventory for seven weeks or 
more, would still be there as a clamoring 
market for steel once a strike was over. 
Steelmen also counted on the fact that 
U.S. steelworkers, already the highest paid 
of the Big Three unions, are aware that a 
wage-and-price boost might bring more 
inflation to nullify a pay rise, give a boost 
to foreign competition, and eventually 
cost jobs in the mills. The most remarka- 
ble point of a new Gallup poll out this 
week is not that 51% of those polled said 
that steelworkers should get no pay raise, 
but that 40% of the families of union 
members felt the same way. For all these 
reasons, it was clear that Dave McDonald 
would walk away this year—after either a 
contract or a strike—with far less than the 
“even greater agreement” than 1956, which 
he promised his workers at the start of 
the bargaining. 

That McDonald’s dream would not be- 
come reality was a measure of how badly 
he had misjudged the temper of the times 
—and how well it had been judged by 
Roger Blough. 

Give & Take. A sinewy (6 ft., 175 
Ibs.), hard-muscled man with a slightly 
bulbous nose and brown hair etched 
with grey, Blough had not only devised 
the industry's new policy but would have 
the most say in whatever settlement the 
steel industry would make. He is no 
rough-and-tumble, up-from-the-mill steel- 
man but a lawyer who got into steel via 
a Wall Street firm, thoroughly learned 
the business by hard-slogging homework. 

Blough believes that collective bargain- 
ing is a matter of give and take, and 
that industry has been doing most of the 
giving. As head of Big Steel’s $3.7 billion 
empire and 232,000 employees, he presents 
his reasons for crying “halt” as if he 
were preparing a legal brief. Says he: 
“The results of collective bargaining be- 
tween the companies and the steelwork- 
ers’ union have been characterized by 
unsustainable cost increases, major strikes 
and government intervention. It is time 
to raise the question as to whether na- 
tionwide wage policies, industry-wide 
strike power, the ability to shut down 
industries and bring economic America to 
its knees are necessary or right.” 

The Grand Alliance. The entire at- 
mosphere in Big Steel's union relations 
has changed since Blough took over the 
company from Benjamin F. Fairless in 
1955. Unlike Ben Fairless, who used to 
tour the steel mills with McDonald, 
Blough believes in keeping the union 
brass at a distance, never hesitates to 
take on the union in public. His hard 
new line is no quickly thought-up policy; 
as long ago as last fall, he met with other 
steel executives to work out the strategy 
for holding the line on the union. 

Blough was well aware that he had to 
fight a two-front war. He not only had 
to fend off McDonald but, like any man 
who has put together a grand alliance, 
also had to keep the other steel companies 
united behind him. Both Blough and 
McDonald knew that if one company 
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broke from line and made a _ private 
settlement, all the others would have to 
follow. McDonald has scurried about in 
search of an opening in management's 
ranks, tried time and again to sit down 
with the heads of individual steel com- 
panies. But Blough, skilled in negotiating, 
has kept his alliance together. He went to 
great lengths to avoid appearing to run 
the show—though everyone knew that 
he did. He kept the other steel companies 
happy by seeking their opinions through 
Conrad Cooper. 

New Realities. The new line in steel 
is based on what Blough deeply believes 
are the changing realities in the U.S. 
steel industry and the whole U.S. econo- 
my. One of these is the great danger of 
a never ending inflationary spiral from 
continuous boosts in wages and _ steel 
prices. But more important to the steel 
industry itself is the threat, for the first 
time in this century, of serious compe- 
tition from abroad. 

The U.S. steelworker, argues Lawyer 
Blough, is not only far above the wage 
es of the industry around the world 
but—at $3.10 an hour—is also well above 
the U.S. industrial scale. Since the war 
the union has won four healthy wage set- 
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tlements totaling $1.31 an hour, and 
average hourly wages in the industry 
have risen 142%, three times the rise in 


the cost of living. Wage costs now account 
for 38% of every dollar paid by the 
customer for steel. To keep up with rising 
wage costs, steel companies have raised 
the price of steel twelve times—or 148% 
—since the war. But Blough nonetheless 
claims that the increases have not fully 
covered the increased costs, have not 
given industry all the profits it needs to 
expand. 

Blough is well aware that the steel 
industry, though it is no longer the wage 
pacesetter that it was right after the war, 
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still exerts a strong symbolic effect on 
the nation's wage patterns. More than 
that, he knows that right now the effect 
will be stronger than ever, since any wage 
hike—even without a price rise—will set 
a mark for unions to shoot at in up- 
coming negotiations. Some 32,000 alumi- 
num workers represented by the steel- 
workers union will expect their contracts 
to measure up to any steel wage hike. 
After them will come new contracts for 
railroads, longshoremen, shipbuilding, air- 
craft, meatpacking, and  containers— 
covering, in all, 1,455,000 workers. 

Aside from this, wage and price hikes 
in steel have a way of rippling like a 
wave through the whole economy. When 
steel prices were raised 4% in 1957 after 
a 6% rise in steel wages, a major steel 
consumer had to pay $420-more for the 
steel that went into a power shovel. But 
the manufacturing company also had to 
give a wage hike prompted by the steel 
industry’s wage rise. The wage cost of 
producing the shovel jumped $3,444, or 
more than eight times the price increase. 

To such arguments, Dave McDonald 
and his union have their own rebuttal. 
Steelworkers deserve a wage increase this 
year, says McDonald, because productiv- 
ity in the mills has risen an average 4.7% 
per year in the last two years, and above 
all, because industry can well afford it. 
The steel industry’s profits for the first 
quarter this year reached a near-record 
$374 million, an 11.7% return on stock- 
holders’ investment on an annual basis, 
slightly better than the returns of all 
U.S. industry. Second-quarter profits will 
be even bigger. 

Realistic Nightmare. But the industry 
insists that inflation at home has already 
cost the U.S. steel industry some of its 
foreign markets, opened the gates for 
foreign industries to undersell U.S. steel 
right in its own backyard. Said Editor- 
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in-Chief Tom Campbell of /ron Age: 
“Foreign steel is now the realistic night- 
mare of the American steelmaker.’’ What 
has really shocked U.S. steelmen is that 
in December, for the first time since 
early in this century, the U.S. imported 
more steel from foreign nations than it 
exported. Every month since then, the 
gap has widened—while at the same time 
U.S. exports for the first four months 
dropped 27%. One big reason: U.S. steel 
prices range as much as 10% above 
world steel prices for many products. 

Says Republic Steel’s President Thomas 
F. Patton: “First the foreign manufac- 
turers took our foreign market. Then they 
went after our coastal markets. Now 
they're invading our inland markets. Ev- 
eryone in the industry feels that foreign 
steel is a growing menace.” Roger Blough 
has strong ideas about how that menace 
can be stopped. Says he: “A fundamental 
law of business is ‘compete or die.’ The 
only practical way to keep foreign-made 
products from overcrowding our markets 
at home is to compete in quality, price 
and service; and the only practical way 
to reach foreign markets successfully is to 
keep our costs—which means, primarily, 
our wage costs—competitive.” 

Bloody Strikes. This shift in imports 
has come with what seems like lightning 
speed, especially to a nation that domi- 
nated world steel production for so long. 
Only 34 years after the age of steel was 
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born with the invention of the Bessemer 
process in England in 1856, the infant 
U.S. steel industry began to outstrip the 
other major producing countries. When 
Banker J. P. Morgan founded U.S. Steel 
Corp. in 1901 by merging several com- 
panies, the U.S. produced 37% of the 
world’s steel—and Big Steel produced the 
lion’s share of the U.S. total from birth. 
By 1920 the U.S. share of world produc- 
tion had risen to 59.1%. 

Almost from the start, the U.S. in- 
dustry was scarred by a series of violent, 
bloody strikes. Labor did not succeed in 
organizing the industry until 1937, when 
the door was opened by U.S. Steel. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt persuaded the late Myron 
C. Taylor, then Big Steel’s beard chair- 
man (and later Roosevelt's personal rep- 
resentative to the Vatican) to make a 
contract with the United Steelworkers, 
the first in the industry. 

Under Ben Fairless, Big Steel under- 
went its biggest expansion—and a grow- 
ing friendliness with the unions. After 
Roger Blough went to U.S. Steel in 1942 
from the Manhattan law firm of White & 
Case, he became experienced in labor 
negotiations, But he was a different sort 
of man from Fairless, and his attitude 
toward the union gradually stiffened in 
the face of its growing demands. He was 
hardly more than a year in the chairman’s 
chair when the union in 1956 won its 
biggest wage victory. Blough has never 
forgotten that defeat. Says he blandly: 
“We would like to do better than we did 
in the 1956 negotiations.” 

Dutch Stubbornness. Blough runs Big 
Steel with the quiet confidence and sure 
hand of a man who thoroughly knows his 
job. He is a prodigious worker who still 
puts in twelve hours a day at the job of 
keeping tabs on every aspect of his busi- 
ness. He gets up at 5 or 6 a.m., jots down 
ideas and reads newspapers and magazines 
before arriving at the office around 8. He 
has half a day’s work done before most 
of his executives come in, sometimes 
embarrasses them by assuming that every- 
one keeps his hours and calling their 
offices before they arrive. He divides his 
time between his Park Avenue apartment 
in Manhattan and Pittsburgh (where his 
living quarters are right in the Mellon- 
U.S. Steel Building). 

Blough is an alloy composed of shyness 
(he is still not well known in the steel in- 
dustry on a personal basis), unpreten- 
tiousness and Pennsylvania Dutch stub- 
bornness. He likes to sing hymns and old 
folk songs, browse in art galleries, cook 
in the old-fashioned kitchen of the Vic- 
torian, Hawley, Pa. house where he and 
his wife spend their weekends. He has two 
married twin daughters. He has the tem- 
perament and patience of an experienced 
trout caster (which he is), the fascina- 
tion for things mechanical of an engineer 
(which he is not). He rarely goes on va- 
cation, but likes to stroll the streets of 
Hawley in khakis, stopping to visit friends 
or make small purchases. 

Blough guided Big Steel through a ma- 
jor reorganization to keep it up with the 
times. He transformed the corporation 
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from a sprawling holding company with 
dozens of subsidiary corporations into an 
integrated corporate unit, spun off busi- 
nesses, e.g., shipping, that did not fit into 
the company’s basic pattern. To get Big 
Steel on a lean, efficient basis, he vigor- 
ously pushed a standard-cost system for 
evaluating every job in the company. He 
increased the company’s incentive system 
until it now covers 75% of all employees. 
(Blough, whose salary is $265,000 a year, 
also picked up $1,985,623 worth of Big 
Steel stock through options. ) 

A man with his eye on the future as well 
as the present, Blough has vigorously 
pushed U.S. Steel’s expenditures for re- 
search, built the world’s largest ferrous- 
metallurgy laboratory at Monroeville, Pa. 
With the rest of industry, U.S. Steel's 
scientists are studying the behavior of ores 
to make the most effective use of raw ma- 
terials, working on special steels needed 
in rocketry and nuclear weapons, and 
turning out such new consumer products 
as aluminum-coated steel sheets for the 
automobile industry, vinyl-covered sheets 
in many colors for TV cabinets, wall pan- 
els, doors. 

From the Ashes. Unlike many of his 
predecessors, Blough is also a man with 
a world view of steel. Though the U.S. 
steel industry is fat this year, Blough asks 
himself whether the steel industry can af- 
ford a wage hike in terms of world-market 
trends. His answer is no, and his reason 
is the great change that has taken place 
in world steel production. At World War 
II's end, the U.S. accounted for 54% of 
the world’s steel production. But the war, 
in cruelly efficient terms, had proved a 
blessing in disguise for many foreign steel 
industries. Their bombed-out plants were 
built anew with equipment more up to 
date than most U.S. steel plants’, often 
with the help of U.S. aid. 

West Germany’s steel industry rose 
from the ashes to surpass its prewar rec- 
ord in steel production, has raised its 
capacity to 29.3 million tons yearly. Led 
by the huge combines of Alfried Krupp 
and August Thyssen-Hutte, the German 
industry is flexing its muscles, reconcen- 
trating once more to make itself more ef- 
ficient, aggressively seeking out new mar- 
kets from India to South America. In 
Great Britain, heavily bombed in the war, 
the steel industry is now among the 
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world’s most modern. Britain’s biggest 
steel company is United Steel Companies 
Ltd., whose chairman, Sir Walter Benton 
Jones, 78, is the elder statesman of Brit- 
ish steel. Says Sir Walter: “I think of 
nothing during the week but United Steel, 
and on weekends I think of my garden 
and my home.” 

France has one of the best and most 
buoyant steel positions in its history, 
raised production to a record 16.2 million 
tons last year. The industry is modern, 
research conscious and anxious to win new 
markets. Though Japan is still considered 
a high-cost producer of iron and steel— 
mainly because it has to import raw ma- 
terials—it also manages to compete ac- 
tively abroad, is moving into South Ameri- 
ca at the expense of the U.S. industry. 
Japan’s steel industry is dominated by six 
big firms led by Yawata Iron & Steel, 
under President Arakazu Ojima, who wants 
the industry to curb its headlong overex- 
pansion, work at more economy. 

Second place in world steel is now held 
by the Soviet Union, which produces as 
much steel as Britain, West Germany and 
Italy combined. Last year’s production of 
60 million tons was double that of 1950, 
or 70% of the U.S. total. The Russians 
are working feverishly to catch up, plan to 
equal U.S. production by 1972. Lumped 
together with China and the satellites, 
Russia's steel industry will gradually be- 
come a formidable challenge to the West 
though for many years it will be devoted 
mainly to supplying Russia’s own appe- 
tite for steel. 

Low Wages. Many nations that once 
produced no steel or very little have be- 
gun developing their own industries, often 
with U.S. aid. India, for example, is mod- 
ernizing and expanding its steel plants 
under the leadership of Steel Baron Je- 
hangir Ratan Dadabhoy Tata, who has 
expanded his huge plant to a capacity of 
more than 1,500,000 tons of salable steel 
annually. Canada, once a prime market 


for U.S. steel, has steadily supplied more 
of its own needs from its growing steel 
industry. 

Employment costs among foreign steel 
producers give them a valuable leverage 
in competing on world markets with the 





U.S. Compared with U.S. steel wage costs 
(including fringe benefits) of $3.22 an 
hour in 1957 (the latest year for which 
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foreign comparisons are available), the 
Japanese steelworker cost his employer 
46¢ an hour, the French worker 96¢, the 
Italian worker 81¢, the British worker 
go¢, the West German worker $1.01. 
Once, the U.S. could have made up the 
difference through its technical superiori- 
ty, but that advantage is being rapid- 
ly whittled away by technical advances 
abroad. 

Turning Tide. The result of the change 
in world steel is that the U.S. share 
of world-market production last year 
dropped to 289%, less than at the turn of 
the century. U.S. exports to Italy fell 
from $13.5 million to $8.1 million within 
two years, not because of Italy’s steel- 
production gains but because other na- 
tions made better offers. Great Britain 
bought 450,000 tons of U.S. sheet-steel 
exports for her auto industry in the mid- 
1950s, but the price she paid caused 
shudders in the industry; she has now 
cut her U.S. sheet imports to 100,000 
tons. U.S. steel has been virtually cut 
out of South Africa, is slipping in Argen- 
tina, where imports from Japan and West 
Germany are taking over, 

The tide of imports has swept back to 
the U.S.’s own shores. The Japanese steel 
industry buys scrap on the West Coast 
hauls it to Japan to make reinforcing 
steel bars, then ships the bars back to the 
West Coast and sells them for $29 a ton 
less than the U.S.-made product. Republic 
Steel has practically stopped trying to 
sell wire on the West Coast because of 
foreign competition, is hard pressed to 
compete with foreign bar producers in 
Florida. When U.S. Steel’s American Steel 
& Wire Division built a plant in Cleve- 
land, nearer to a major consumer, it was 
shocked to discover that German steel 
producers 4,500 miles away could sell the 
same product to its customers at a much 
lower price. U.S. imports of barbed wire 
now amount to more than 50% of do- 








mestic consumption, imported nails and 
staples to more than 30%, re-inforcing 
bars to 19%. 

Hope for the Future. But the picture 
is not all black. Imports of foreign steel 
still amount to only about 3.6% of the 
U.S. domestic market, and the recent up- 
surge was partly due to U.S. stockpiling 
in anticipation of a steel strike. It is the 
trend more than the present size of im- 
ports that frightens U.S. producers. They 
are being besieged at home by rising 
competition from such materials as alu- 
minum, glass and brick. And they are 
acutely aware of the hard lesson belatedly 
learned by the auto industry. A few years 
ago, automen laughed off the foreign cars 
as a kind of toy with a limited snob 
appeal; yet in seven years, imports of 
foreign cars have jumped from 20,000 
to 400,000—and are still rising. 

Both the industry and the unions agree 
on one thing: import quotas are not 
the answer. Foreign nations would al- 
most surely retaliate. The U.S. industry’s 
hope is that the growing economies of 
other nations will require more of their 
own steel, and that demands for higher 
wages abroad will help equalize pay scales 
with the U.S. But that is a hope for the 
future. Meanwhile, U.S. producers must 
face the fact that the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way will open the heart of the nation 
to low-cost transportation, make it easier 
for foreign competitors to reach new 
U.S. markets. 

Mail It Back? Foreign steelmen do 
not agree that their plants are the threat 
to U.S. steel that the industry makes 
them out to be. Says a German steelman: 
“We feel that despite increased labor 
costs, the U.S. industry is still very com- 
petitive. Their wage level is much higher, 
but everything else—coal, ore, scrap—is 
cheaper. And if you count what we have 
to pay our workers in social benefits, the 
difference is not so great.” Even some 
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U.S. steelmen are unconcerned by foreign 
competition, point out that most imports 
are products with comparatively small 
markets, made to specifications that entail 
much hand work and advantageously low 
wages. Foreign producers, say some U.S. 
steelmen, cannot compete in the U.S. 
with the highly automated output of the 
bread-and-butter products of U.S. steel 
companies. Foreign steel also often fails 
to come up to U.S. standards of quality. 
Says Mel Verson, vice president of Verson 
Allsteel Press Co. of Chicago: “We bought 
some foreign steel four years ago, and 
the experience soured us. If we get for- 
eign steel that is not up to our standards, 
what are we going to do? Mail it back?” 

One good reason why U.S. markets 
abroad are shrinking is that the steel- 
makers, like many other U.S. manufac- 
turers, are not aggressive enough in sell- 
ing. U.S. steel companies offer few credit 
plans, insist on payment in dollars, are 
often uninterested in working out deals 
with soft currencies, “When a Brazilian 
writes a letter to a German and an Amer- 
ican steel firm,” admits a U.S, steelman, 
“he gets back a letter from the American 
firm—and a salesman from the German 
firm.” Says a Belgian steelman: ‘For 
countries like us, exporting is a matter 
of living, but the U.S. incentive for ex- 
port is much smaller, because of its big 
internal market. They are not really try- 
ing the way we do.” 

Dramatic Change. The best hope for 
the U.S. steel industry in holding its own 
against foreign competition is the dra- 
matic change that has taken place in the 
industry since World War II. Steelmen 
have spent $12 billion for new plant and 
equipment, poured millions into research. 
Once a prince-and-pauper industry that 
lost money at a downturn in the economy, 
the steel industry has become so efficient 
that it was able to report healthy profits 
during the recession (1958: $877 million), 
while operating at only 60.6% of capac- 
ity. So” much has the industry changed 
its complexion that steel stocks, once con- 
sidered a risky speculation in a cyclical 
industry, are now considered attractive 
growth investments. As a result, they 
have been steadily moving up in the stock 
market until many of them are selling 
at alltime highs. 

Despite its swift progress, the industry 
is on the verge of new breakthroughs in 
steel manufacturing and processing that 
could mean substantial cost cuts. The 
most important development in steel in 
decades is the basic oxygen process, devel- 
oped in Austria seven years ago, in which 
a jet of pure oxygen is blown into molten 
steel held in a special converter. The oxy- 
gen accelerates the refining action of the 
metal, burns out impurities, uses less 
scrap metal. An oxygen vessel costs only 
about one-half of open-hearth facilities, 
turns out steel ingots in 35 minutes, v. ten 
to twelve hours for the open-hearth proc- 
ess. Kaiser Steel (which holds the U.S. 
rights to the patent for the process), 
Jones & Laughlin, McLouth Steel and 
Acme Steel have installed direct-oxygen 
furnaces. U.S. Steel and all other major 
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companies are studying the process. Steel 
experts predict that by 1965 it will ac- 
count for 35% of world steel capacity, 
25% of U.S. steel capacity. Meantime, 
the industry is adopting the use of oxy- 
gen in its open-hearth furnaces, which 
account for more than 85% of U.S. steel 
capacity, and is boosting steel-production 
rates from 10% to 20% for dozens of 
firms. 

Punch-Card Production. To produce 
stronger and more ductile steel, 17 U.S. 
companies have adopted another new 
innovation. called vacuum melting. The 
entire process of melting and pouring steel 
is carried on in a huge vacuum chamber, 
operated by remote controls that resem- 
ble those in an atomic “hot lab.” On a 
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Cooking up a surprise for the union. 


more modest scale, many U.S. companies 
are also pouring molten steel from their 
furnaces into a vacuum chamber, produc- 
ing high-quality, high-stress steel. 

U.S. companies have not confined 
themselves to the more spectacular im- 
provements, They have adopted automa- 
tion widely in their mills, can now get a 
steel ingot of any desired size and quality 
simply by inserting an IBM card in a 
machine. Republic Steel is reducing iron 
ore directly into steel through the new 
“R-N” process, which eliminates the blast 
furnace and reduces open-hearth time by 
almost 50%. 

Roger Blough and other U.S. steelmen 
are convinced that the best way to keep 
the U.S. steel industry healthy and com- 
petitive is to develop and adopt new proc- 
esses faster than the rest of the world, 
continue rapid modernization of their 
plants and equipment. The U.S. has no 
monopoly on progress; foreign steel ty- 
coons are also fully aware of the need to 
forge ahead, are engaged in a race whose 
stake is bigger markets, more efficiency, 
lower costs. The race requires enormous 
amounts of money, especially for the 


U.S., which carries the front runner’s bur- 
den of keeping the world’s biggest steel 
industry up to the times. 

Blough and his colleagues realize that 
the question of wage hikes in the steel 
industry is no longer merely a domestic 
problem, but one that affects the whole 
U.S. position in world steel. This year the 
U.S. industry has received a warning that 
it cannot isolate itself from the realities 
of world steel without suffering the conse- 
quences. If it does not heed the warning, 
it must pay the consequences in smaller 
sales and, eventually, in fewer jobs. 


AGRICULTURE 


Decline in Pork 

In Chicago, hog prices dipped to their 
lowest level in years: $15.50 per 100 lbs., 
down 75¢ from the first part of the week 
and nearly $ro below the peak prices paid 
a year earlier. As the price of live hogs 
fell, supermarkets slashed prices of pork 
products. Hams sold at 49¢ per lb., 12¢ 
below last year; sausage at 45¢, down 
20¢; center-cut pork chops at 79¢, against 
oo¢ a year ago. 

The immediate cause of the price break 
was a sharp 12% rise in the size of the 
1959 Spring pig crop. Farmers had been 
encouraged to increase farrowings, be- 
cause corn was plentiful and cheap. The 
Administration's new program of guaran- 
teeing corn prices at $1.12 per bu., with- 
out limitation on corn acreage, has re- 
sulted in a huge crop increase. This year 
farmers will grow 4.2 billion bushels of 
corn, up from 1958's record 3.8 billion- 
bushel crop and nearly a billion above the 
ten-year average of 3.3 billion bushels. 


GOVERNMENT 
Rift with the Fed 


Treasury Secretary Robert Anderson 
won his first victory last week in his 
campaign to remove the 449% interest- 
rate ceiling on long-term Government 
bonds. The House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee approved a bill to permit the 
President to ignore the ceiling when nec- 
essary to sell bonds. The committee 
tacked on an amendment expressing the 
“sense of Congress” that the Federal Re- 
serve Board should expand the nation’s 
credit supply by pegging the price of 
Government bonds. Cried Fed Chairman 
William McChesney Martin Jr.: “This is 
an attack on the independence of the 
Federal Reserve Board. This is a directive 
for printing-press money.” 

Behind Martin’s alarm lay an attempt 
by easy-money advocates in Congress to 
use the Government's bond crisis (Time, 
June 15) to put pressure on the Federal 
Reserve Board to go back to the wartime 
policy of supporting the market for Gov- 
ernment bonds. The Fed now buys short- 
term Treasury bills only. The Fed believes 
that if it bought bonds now, without 
wartime controls on spending, it would 
pump new money into the economy, thus 
nullifying its attempts to control the 
boom by tightening credit. 

Easy-money Democrats, led by Con- 
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YOUR CALCULATOR FIGUREWORK— 





stop and go or steady flow? 


Swift, steady figuring is easy with the Marchant transflo —a new kind of 
automatic calculator that takes “backtracking” out of multi-step figurework 


The unique back transfer mechanism of the new Marchant 
transflo is designed to help any calculator user perform 
figurework with greater ease, speed and sureness than ever 
before, particularly problems requiring several consecutive 
operations. 









One touch of the transflo’s back transfer key instant- 
ly and in a single cycle puts an intermediate result of 
a multi-step problem back into the keyboard dials, 
ready for use in the next step... without the tedious 
re-entry of each digit by tome f 


By moving figures swiftly from dial to dial, the transflo 
virtually eliminates stop-and-go scratch-pad jotting and 
minimizes chances for operator error. Figurework gets 
done in much less time. New savings are made. 


To fully appreciate the transflo, you have to watch it 


perform. See a demonstration on your own figurework by 
calling any Marchant office. Or, send the coupon. 


new 
Marchant 


transflo 
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- Send me more information about the new transflo calculator and how 
Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. _ ¢£_ itcangive us faster, more accurate figurework. 17 
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Modern Management Counts on Marchant 
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Tung-Sol 5687 contributes to the prime reliability 
of the IBM 709 Data Processing System! 





AUTOMOTIVE COMPONENTS 


1859 world's first 


One hundred years ago 

in Pennsylvania, 

Colonel Drake brought in 
the first oil well. This oil had 


a unique molecular structure. 
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Nature's Miracle Molecule makes 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils different 
from all others. This natural 
superiority is why good dealers 
recommend Pennsylvania... 


better lubrication for your car. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


tel lels Oil ...with Nature's Miracle Molecule 
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gressman Lee Metcalf of Montana, in- 
sisted on an amendment recognizing the 
Federal Reserve's “primary mission” of 
administering sound money, but de- 
manded that the Fed “bring about needed 
future monetary expansion” by buying 
Government securities of varying matu- 
rities instead of, as it has been doing, 
lowering reserve requirements. 

The Treasury announced that it could 
live with the bill, but the Fed’s Martin 
urged the Treasury not to let Congress 
make a start at dictating the independent 
Fed’s monetary policy. Martin pointed 
out that it would be very bad for the 
Government's credit if the financial com- 
munity, here and abroad, got the idea that 
the U.S. had officially embarked on a 
soft-money policy. At week's end the 
Treasury was swinging around to Martin’s 
stand, felt that taking the Metcalf amend- 
ment was worse than having no bill at all. 


HIGH FINANCE 
Infallible Strategist? 


Since the spring of 1957, law-entorce- 
ment agencies have been trying to unravel 
the complex dealings of Fancy Financier 
Lowell McAfee Birrell, 52, who promoted 
his way to control of 40 companies, main- 
ly through top posts at Swan-Finch Oil 
Corp. and Doeskin Products, Inc. Last 
week a New York County grand jury in- 
dicted Birrell on 69 counts of grand lar- 
ceny alleged that he stole stock worth 
$14 million from the two companies. 

Birrel Presbyterian minister's son and 

lawyer, began his jiggery-pokery after 
he got control of Swan-Finch in 1954. He 
increased the oil company’s shares and ex- 
changed them for the assets of other firms. 
The indictment charges that one of his 
biggest coups, the exchange of 700,000 
shares of Doeskin Products stock in 1957 
for 1,140,390 shares of Keta Gas & Oil 
Co., a Swan-Finch subsidiary, was accom- 
plished “by presenting a fraudulent docu 
ment.” Birrell, the indictment charges 
signed papers that. he would not sell the 
Doeskin stock publicly, then went ahead 
and disposed of some of it at reduced 
prices through agents. He pledged the rest 
of the Doeskin shares as collateral for 
loans. When the loans fell due, the money- 
lenders sold the stock to satisfy their 
claims. Through such tactics, Birrell per- 
sonally is alleged to have made $3,¢ : 
at the expense of the stockholders. 

Stocky (5 ft. 8 in., 200 Ibs.), well- 
tailored Birrell has not been seen in the 
U.S. since November 1957, when he failed 
rant for his arrest In a 





to answer a Wa 
Securities and Exchange Commission case 
involving Swan-Finch. Since then he re- 
portedly has been in Havana and other 





foreign capitals leading a fast and elegant 
existence, always with a beautiful girl on 
his arn 

Birrell’s New York lawyer has said he 
will advise Birrell to come home and fight 
the case. But convicting him will be no 





sk because of the intricacy of his 





easy 
maneuvers. Said John Devaney, chief of 


the New York SEC’s fraud division: “Bir- 
rell’s strategy is well-nigh infallible. 
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There’s no speed limit in the sky: So as soon as you touch dow e f.a.f. Wichita. Most spectacular value: 
here’s a money ng way to take Cessna dealer will gladly s } the big 4-place Cessna Skylane (above) 
some speed limits off your business how it works. (Also note Ces i with complete radio and navigational 
growth: drive a 160-mph Cessna! large control surfaces, spacious cabin, gear “package priced” to save 
do we say drit Because excellent visibility.) money. $17,095 f.a.f. Wichita. 

= Lanc fatic makes flying Cost? Your Cessna dealer's Value Call your nearby C a dealer now 
so much simpler now. Pull back on the Per Mile analysis quickly reveals how (see Yellow Pages of phone book). 
wheel. You drive into the sky—and much the right Cessna can save you. Also k him about lease plans. Or 
leave your competitors behind! To Cessna makes seven different models. write Cessna Aircraft Company, Dept. 
drive you in, Land-O-Matic takes over Lowest cost: $6,995 with std. equip., TM-10, Wichita, Kansas, 


Seven great Cessna models (left to right) 310C—SKYLANE-—182—180—175—172—150—one for every business need 
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Adrift in a Laundromat 


THe Tents of Wickeoness (276 pp.}— 
Peter De Vries—Little, Brown ($3.75). 


Peter De Vries had a lunch date in 
Manhattan recently with visiting British 
Novelist Kingsley Amis. De Vries spared 
no effort to round up a third for lunch, 
his New Yorker colleague, E. B. (“Andy”) 
White. The anticipated lunatic-fringe ben- 
efit: De Vries would breeze home to 
Westport. Conn. and tell his wife: “I had 
lunch today with Amis and Andy.” 

As it happened, the lunch never came 
off. and De Vries, like a character in one 
of his novels (Comfort Me with Apples, 
The Mackerel Plaza, The Tunnel of Love), 
was left wistfully savoring the sour cream 
of the jest. This touch of rueful, pun- 
prone phantasmagoria has made 49-year- 
old Peter De Vries the leading comic 
geographer of commuterland. Humorist 
De Vries surveys his world with the 
wacky vision of a man who has inadvert- 
ently put on the wrong pair of glasses. 

Nothing could be more wackily multi- 
focal than The Tents of Wickedness, a 
story told through a sequence of parodies 
of other writers, among them Marquand, 
Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Proust. 
Joyce and Kafka. The reader may come 
to feel that he has been washed, rinsed 
and spun dry in a literary Laundromat. 

What Is Chastity? Originally planned 
as part of Comfort Me with Apples 
(Time, April 30, 1953). the new book 
almost seems like a double take of the 
earlier novel. The hero is again Chick 
Swallow, the poor man’s Freud. who 
writes a lonelyhearts column called “The 
Lamplighter.” His chief anxiety is still his 
sophomoric brother-in-law Nickie Sher- 
man, a fool in bon motley. In Comfort, 
Nickie salvaged his ego by catching a 
crook; in Tents, Nickie becomes a crook. 
at odd hours, and ends up chasing his own 
split personality. In Comfort, the happily 
married Chick found himself unaccount- 
ably in bed with an art-loving Mrs. Thick- 
nesse; in Tents, the still happily married 
Chick all but fathers a child by an art- 
loving bohemianette named Sweetie Ap- 
pleyard. Everyone gets back on an even 
keel just in time to sail into De Vries’s 
moral harbor: “The conformity we often 
glibly equate with mediocrity isn’t some- 
thing free spirits ‘transcend’ as much as 
something they're not quite up to.” 

Author De Vries has rationed his word- 
play in Tents and cut down on the puns 
and epigrams. Samples: “persona non 
Groton,” “the Symbol Simons of litera- 
ture,” “What is chastity but an overem- 
phasis on sex?” In Tents, the literary 
parodies are the thing, and some of them 
are hilariously apt. 

@ Hemingway: “*You were all right in 
there. How did you know what you'd 
find? There might have been a rat. . .” 
‘It was nothing. the Colonel shrugged, 
doing it well, a thing not really usually 
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done well at all We sat with our 
brandies, keeping talking about style.” 

@ Faulkner: “They stood in total dark- 
ness, one which was not only the absence 
of light but the obliteration of the twenty 
years and more since which they had last 
stood here, now as then, then as now, 
waiting in the still unblasted dark while 
the footsteps came down the stair in 
trancelike recapitulation of those other 
footsteps linked forever in his mind with 
the smell of anthracite; that anthracite 
of which there were now only a few lumps 
left. the furnace having been converted 
to oil. as he either knew from hear- 
say or maybe sensed in some quantitive 
modification of the probably thirty cubic 
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Wolter Daran 
Humorist De Vries 
Re-Joycing about things Pabst. 


feet of blackness in which they stood 
—always had stood and maybe always 
quintessentially would . . . thinking while 
the teeth transposed themselves into a 
smile ‘This is it. At last I’m going mad, 
thank God.’ ” 
@ Joyce: “So little thyme. Sanctuary 
much. . . Remembrance of Things Pabst. 
that’s the story of our life. . . Him laying 
in bed drunk singing as 1 dropped my 
shift on the cold hotel room floor, Sis- 
ter Carrie Me Back to Old Virginibus 
Puerisque. It’s all a welter mitty in my 
head...” 

Quatrain with Katinka. Welter mitty 
and all, De Vries tenaciously makes his 
point: much modern literature is juvenile, 
if not delinquent. Something less than a 
great wit and more than a facile wise- 
cracker, De Vries writes the kind of hu- 
mane comedy that hinges on errors rather 
than manners. He begins by making man’s 
special foibles convulsively funny, and 





ends by drawing the reader toward a 
wryly reflective communion with all hu- 
man frailty, including his own. 

Human frailty is something for which 
De Vries has a keen eye, having been 
raised by Dutch immigrant parents who 
were stern Calvinists. His father was an 
iceman and furniture mover “who par- 
layed what he had into a factory.” Young 
De Vries was sent to Calvin College. 
Grand Rapids. Mich., disappointed his 
parents by not training for the ministry. 
At one time or another, he has done just 
about everything else. He has been a 
radio actor, moving man. women’s club 
lecturer (on Dylan Thomas ef al.), as- 
sociate editor and co-editor of Poetry 
magazine, has serviced a flock of candy- 
vending machines, sold taffy apples whole- 
sale in suburban Chicago. 

At Poetry, De Vries met Katinka Loe- 
ser, “when she was bouncing quatrains off 
the moon, too.” and the ten-room, one- 
acre De Vries place in Westport now 
bounces with the following quatrain: Jan, 
14, Peter, 12, Emily. 9. and Derek, 6. In 
winter, says De Vries, “I take the kids out 
and skate like my father did on the frozen 
canals of Holland. with the kids strung 
out behind me like a bunch of Dutch- 
men.” He is happy that he is too old and 
his children too young to be beatniks. 
Says he: “The beats just sit around con- 
templating each other's navels. In the 
*x0s we had people like—well, I'll go no 
further than Maxwell Bodenheim. He 
once walked into the office and accused 
me of having a face unmarked by sorrow. 
I didn't know what to do. I just took 
the day off and went home.” 


Housecat to Hoolock 


Tue Road to Man (431 pp.J|—Her- 
bert Wendt, translated from the German 
by Helen Sebba—Doubleday ($5.95). 


The Noah of modern times is the 
natural scientist. As the human deluge 
threatens to drown the lesser species, he 
cries his warning: Man is a part of na- 
ture: destroy nature and you destroy 
man. His ark is the archive in which he 
stores the species and records their cu- 
rious lore; in recent years, many a neo- 
Noah has splashed a bright coat of paint 
on his scholarly scow and invited the 
general public along for the ride. Ger- 
many’s Herbert Wendt (/n Search of 
Adam) is a skillful skipper for this sort 
of trip, and he brings his passengers home 
with their intellectual pockets full of odd 
and fascinating information about almost 
everything from the housecat to the 
hoolock. 

Items: 

@ The grasshopper’s ear is in its knee. 
G A chameleon, when blinded, loses the 
power of changing color; when refused 
sex, the male dies of disappointment. 

G Dogs probably developed only recent- 
ly the art of barking, which is essentially 
an attempt to imitate human speech. 

@ Spiders are devoted mothers. 

@ Ninety percent of all plants live in 
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“RPEFEAGE MEAL” 


This is a Republic F-105 Thunderchief being fed a small 
part of its daily ration by men of the United States Air 
Force. “World's most powerful one-man aircraft,” the 
all-weather F-105 Thunderchief is the Tactical Air Com- 
mands ready answer to those who would threaten us or 
our allies. 





Responsibility for this country’s power to retaliate against 
aggression rests squarely on the Air Force’s combat com- 
mands and their allied forces at home and abroad. Their 

vital job is to discourage enemy aggression in any part 
of the globe, or in case of attack, to destroy his forces 
and capability to wage war. 


“Home” to the Air Force is aerospace, the operational 
field for which it is ideally suited by instinct, training and 
purpose. “On the deck” or limitless miles above the 
earth, aerospace must be kept as free as the soil man fills. 


Air Force pilots flying the all-weather Republic F-105 
Thunderchief, are a prime force for keeping the free 
man’s world forever free. 
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The first city is London. The sec- 
ond is not Paris—but New York. 
The tale concerns a group of 
men who have successfully con- 
tinued a time-honored distilling 
tradition...to bring you authen- 
tic London Dry quality in the 
Gordon's Gin you buy. You'll 
find these men at the 
distillery, where the world’s fin- 


Gordon's 


est Gin is produced according 


to the exacting specifications of 
a secret formula dating back 

1769. Enjoy Gordon's subtle dry- 
ness and delicacy of flavor in all 
tall, cool Gin drinks. Remember, 
too, the Gin that made the Mar- 
tini famous...still makes it best! 


There’s no Gin like (GORDONS 
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the ocean; 90° of all multicellular ani- 
mals are insects. 

@ The tiny hummingbird can fly more 
than 1.000 miles across open ocean. 

@ Seaweed, which grows to a height of 
goo ft.. is the world’s biggest vegetable. 
@ The processionary caterpillar plays a 
lifelong game of follow-the-leader, and if 
the head of the first caterpillar is intro- 
duced to the tail of the last. the entire 
procession goes round and round until 
all the caterpillars die of starvation. 

@ Barracudas herd schools of fish, much 
as man herds cattle. and slaughter them 
at their own convenience. 

Like many popular zoologists, the 
thor is sometimes tempted to play the 
Barnum of biology, and then he runs an 
occupational risk: to demonstrate that 
nature is not merely a catalogue of forms 
he is tempted to set it up as a sideshow 
of freaks. Naturalist Wendt is preserved 
from this pitfall by his almost religious 
feeling for the mystery of life and its 
stupendous labor of evolution—a feeling 
perhaps most plainly and profoundly ex- 
pressed by Spinoza: “The more man un- 
derstands individual objects, the more he 
understands God. 


| Grieve, Therefore | Am 














Anatomy oF A Morar (181 pp.J— 
Milovan Djilas—Praeger ($2. 95). 

Bitter Harvest (313 pp.)—Edited by 
Edmund Stillman, introduction by Fran- 
cois Bondy—Praeger ($5). 





Aloneness brooded Poet W. H. 
Auden during a leaden hour of World 
War II, “is man’s real condition.”” Near- 
lv two decades later, the saga of Soviet 
Poet Boris (Doctor Zhivago) Pasternak 
suggests that the century's loneliest 
crowd consists of creative intellects be- 
hind Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Even 
when these curtains rise briefly, as dur- 
ing the thaw that followed Stalin’s death 
they reveal strictly solitary singers. At 
one time or another, the authors repre- 
sented in these two collections of pro- 
testing voices belonged to the chummy 
writers’ cliques of Warsaw, Belgrade and 
other Red capitals. Yet most of their 
experiences have been shaped into pain- 
fully isolated visions. 

Product of Apostasy. Few of the So- 
viet world’s captive minds have been as 
alone as Milovan Djilas’. Once a Tito 
favorite and Vice President of Yugosla- 
via, Djilas eventually convinced himself 
that Communism is the inevitable foe of 
revolutionary ideals. This disenchantment 
produced The New Class (Time, Sept. 9 
1957), a dazzling indictment of Marxism 
as the opiate of the masses. An earlier 
product of his apostasy 15 Anatomy of a 
Moral, 18 casual essays written for two 
of Belgrade’s leading journals when Djilas 
was still the party's Red-haired boy. The 
speculations begin innocently enough: a 
yawningly orthodoy insistence that Yu- 
goslavia must wiggle between the traps 
of Stalinist “bureaucratism” and “deca- 
dent” Western capitalism. But as the 
articles progress, Djilas begins to weaken 
in the marrow of his own faith; com- 





Anti-CoMMUNIST DJILas 


In the century's loneliest crowd. 


plaint turns to critique as he demands 
such subversive luxuries as free speech 
and free elections, equality of all before 
the law. 

For as long as he could, Djilas refused 
to believe that Communism must destroy 
basic human liberties; yet the insight 
proved inevitable. It came with the New 
Year of 1954. Under attack from party 
logicians, Djilas wrote in the title essay 
of this volume a savage modern morality 
story. Based on a real incident, the sting- 
ing fable tells of a blithe young actress 
who marries an aging, swashbuckling war- 
time hero, then finds herself brutally 
snubbed by the petted women of Yugo- 
slavia’s bureaucratic clique. In violently 
purple prose, Djilas lashes at this “sham 
aristocracy” which, “when not loafing 
about in their magnificent parvenu ol- 
fices, moved from place to place, lived 
in their own select and restricted summer 
resorts, gathered in their own exclusive 
theaters and stadium boxes.’ The point 
of Djilas’ attack is not privilege itselli 
but privilege in the hands of those who 
had betrayed the revolution, who fed the 
country a “dogmatism .. . which cor- 
roded all ethical values.” Scorned—as the 
author clearly felt that he and an entire 
nation had been scorned—his unnamed 
heroine retreats to the rough-hewn com- 
radeship of the stage. After a triumphant 
performance in a theater crowded with 
her enemies, she collapses on her sofa 
in melodramatic tears, unable to solve 
the curt, inexorable questions that Djilas 
himself could not really answer: “Why? 
How? Whither? 

Prose of Sackcloth. Bitter Harvest is 
a mixed nosegay of rebellious weeds from 
the Communist garden, The 35 selections 
—short stories, poems, essays—range in 
geography from Northern Viet Nam to 
pre-Kadar Hungary. Even when clothed 
in translators’ readymade sackcloth prose, 
the best of the fiction tingles with life 
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RENT-2-CAR 


You can be sure you have the best when 
you rent a car from Avis! Avis offers all 
makes and models—featuring the exciting 
new line of the finest Fords ever built. You 


Ay American Express, Diners’ Club, Sheraton Hotel, Air 
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Rail 


FOR MEN 
WHO CHOOSE 
THEIR CARS 
WITH CARE 





know, too, that Avis takes special pride in 


serving you in providing the dependable 
new car that best serves your individual 


needs. So—next trip, try friendly Avis. If 


and other accredited charge cards accepted for 


COUNT ON THE LEADER FOR SERVICE YOU WANT 





you have time, before you leave, call your 
nearest Avis station, or Travel Agent. Tele 
type reservation service is free. The car of 
your choice will be waiting when you land! 


Avis Rent-a-Car services. Avis In 18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass 
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IMPORTANT 
EXECUTIVES 


Overlooking lovely Central Park, Essex 
House is New York’s headquarters for top- 
level businessmen. They enjoy its close 
location to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms | 
with television and many air-conditioned. 
Single from $13 © Double from $17. 
Teletype—N. Y. 1-3076. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $30, 
Chicago Office—F I nancial 6-2979. 
Boston Office—L1berty 2-2036. 
Toronto Office—EM pire 6-3313. 
Los Angeles Office—DU nkirk 8-9094. 


ESSEX 
aS HOUSE 


on.the.park 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 


COMPLETE KITCHEN 


COMBINES: STOVE + OVEN 
SINK + REFRIGERATOR 
FREEZER « STORAGE 





Other 


refrigerator including 2 cu 


models available w 


freezer drawer stainless ste 
celain tops natural wood finis 


garbage disposal 


WRITE today for cc 
cal of snits 


GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP 
Dept. F-8, 4542 E. Dunham St 


Los Angeles 23, California 


General Chef 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
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and with man’s lonely despair in Big 
Brother’s world. 

In Vietnamese Minh Hoang’s crudely 
drawn A Heap of Machinery, a construc- 
tion boss helplessly fights the bureau- 
cratic red tape that leads to the rain- 
drenched ruin of tools he needs for the 
job. Russian Nikolai Zhdanov’s Journey 
Home is a somber variation on an oft- 
played theme—the city boy’s return to 


his village. Listening to the chatter 
of peasants after his mother’s funeral, 
Zhdanov’s Moscow-style Organization 


Man learns of the anguish collectiviza- 
tion has brought to the human soul. 
Somewhat more hopeful is Polish Novel- 
ist Marek Hlasko’s witty A Point, Mister? 
In slangy dialogue, Hlasko trails a War- 
saw journalist who gets both a haircut 
and the village gossip at a dreary rail- 
road stopover, learns that socialism has 
yet to straitjacket the stubborn peasant 
sense of fun. 

Some of Bitter Harvest’s ill-kempt es- 
says are scarcely worth reading; some, 
notably Leszek Kolakowski’s thoughts on 
Responsibility and History, are down- 
right unreadable. But even the worst of 
this astonishing, agonizing literature of 
engagement comes from emotionally hon- 
est men, for whom the meaning of life 
is now nothing more than Hungarian 
Poet Gyula Illyes’ acrid revision of the 
Cartesian premise: Doleo ergo sum. 


Mixed Fiction 


THe Art of LtewettYn Jones, by 
Paul Hyde Bonner (372 pp.; Scribner; 
$4.50), brings back the amateurish but 
pleasantly diverting ex-diplomat who 
specializes in novels (S.P?.0.R., Excelsior!) 
about the kind of foreign affairs that set 
ambassadorial medals ajingle. The latest 
hero to pop out of Author Bonner’s un- 
diplomatic pouch is Townsend Britton, 
who is on the mossy side of 50; he is 
tall, athletic and handsome, but his soul 
bears the thumbprint of his ruthless wife 
Edith. She forces him to resign as U.S. 
Ambassador to Belgium because she wants 
to be a Washington hostess. Eventually, 
Britton decides that he, too, can be ruth- 
less, and in fact, Edithless. Boldly follow- 
ing the urge that is the 27-year itch of 
many a marriage, he deposits $320,000 
with discreet Swiss bankers, shaves off 
his mustache and his Harvard accent and, 
as plain old Llewellyn Jones, decamps. 

He goes only as far as Cincinnati, but 
there he is at last free to foliate as he 
pleases—and peeping through the foliage 
is a ripe young secretary. But the most 
surprising development of this renaissance 
is artistic. A lifelong doodler, the AWOL 
diplomat tries a little weekend sketching 
and (here we Gauguin! ) is startled to find 
that he is an artist of astonishing power 
—a Rubens, perhaps, with a touch of 
Renoir. Within a year he is in Paris, paint- 
ing his broad-hipped housemaid by day, 
panting for her by night. But the late- 
blooming bohemian’s idyl is broken Dy 
Edith, who shows up to buy a painting 
and promptly recognizes the lamster. Will 
he turn worm and let himself be stuffed 
back into a boiled shirt? Not, the reader 


can bet his burnt sienna, until expatriate 
geniuses drink Pepsi-Cola instead of 
Pernod. For wives, the moral is clear: if 
a husband begins to doodle, draw your 
own conclusions. 


Maceie Cassioy, by Jack Kerouac 
(189 pp.; Avon; 50¢)}, is a sequel to Doc- 
tor Sax (Time, May 18), the beat Boc- 
caccio’s exuberant salute to boyhood. It 
follows Jack Duluoz and his roughneck 
buddies from the time they pass puberty 
(timidly, as if it were a haunted house at 
midnight ) beyond the point at which Du- 
luoz leaves Lowell, Mass., as Kerouac did, 





Fred DeWitt 


NOVELIST KEROUAC 
One undammed thing after another. 


to play football for Columbia. Both books 
are written in the author’s customary 
form, which is to say, utter formlessness. 
But while the disjointed episodes of Doc- 
tor Sax added up—after a number of 
sizable subtractions—to a vivid picture of 
mill-town childhood, the gush of recollec- 
tion in Maggie Cassidy soon becomes just 
one undammed thing after another. 
Duluoz rambles the streets of Lowell, 
stars in a track meet, eats, sleeps, walks 
home three miles after holding hands with 
his girl Maggie (as far as sex goes, the 
book is innocent enough to be read by a 
bishop, or a postmaster general). Every- 
thing is lengthily reported, but none of it 
matters much. Perhaps the trouble is that 
young Duluoz does not matter. As a 
brash, noisemaking ten-year-old, he lived 
in a world full of wonders; as a teen-ager, 
he seems gross and unimaginative. Maggie 
Cassidy was taken, like most of Kerouac’s 
recently published books, from an ap- 
parently limitless attic filled before On 
the Road appeared. For the literary taxi- 
dermist, such finds can be profitable. “In 
the bleak, birds squeak,” the Beat One 
interjects during a soliloquy. This speci- 
men, with its weird vein of Gertrude 
Stein, should be stuffed, mounted, labeled, 
and sent to the Smithsonian Institution. 
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All over the world, 
Sikorsky helicopters have carried more people 
than all other helicopters combined 


ee 


VERSATILE—THAT’S THE HELICOPTER. 
One of the many important jobs it does is save 
time by moving people over traffic-congested 
areas . . . between outlying airports, for ex- 
ample, and downtown heliports. Sikorsky 
helicopters are now providing this time- 
saving link in jet age transportation in many 








metropolitan centers, both here and abroad. 
Now come the TURBOCOPTERS! These 
turbine-powered Sikorsky craft offer your 
business and your community new advantages 
of more payload, longer range, higher speeds, 
greater comfort and operational economy. 
For more information address inquiries to: 


IKORSKY AIRCRAFT, Stratford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


A Division of United Aircraft Corporation 
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If You Want To 


STOP SMOKING 


Mickey Mantle Telis How! 





Mickey Mantle, famous American League 
ball player, says: ‘‘Bantron has been a great 
help to me. It's so easy and pleasant to take. 
1 am confident it will help anyone who wants 
to stop smoking.” 





Bantron is a safe, new product, developed 
at a great American University, that has 
helped thousands stop smoking. In a 
series of clinical tests, published in a 
leading Medical Journal*, scientists 
reported that 4 out of 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 
And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80% are “Free” in 5 to 10 days. 
Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nico- 
tine in your system which gives you a 
craving for tobacco. 
Now at drug stores Ba t 
without prescription. n ron 
Price $1.25. Also avail- onan ® 
able in Canada. Smoking Deterrent Tablets 
*Copies available to doctors on request, 
Write Campana Corporation, Batavia, Ill. 
















HEALTH.. Clinical evidence indicates 
the value of replacing man 

ordinary drinking waters wit 

pure-tasting, low sodium, natural 


Mountain Valley Water 
from HOT SPRINGS. ARKANSAS 


as an aid to treating kidney and 
bladder ailments, congestive 
heart failure and hypertension, 
Ask your physician. 

phone local dealer for home 
delivery or write 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 








the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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CINEMA 


Anatomy of a Murder. Lee Remick and 
James Stewart are slickly professional in 
this adaptation of 1958’s most physio- 
logical bestseller, but even they cannot 
compete with a cinema newcomer from 
Boston named Joseph N. Welch. 

Wild Strawberries (Swedish). A haunt- 
ingly beautiful, psychologically disturbing 
film by prolific Writer-Director Ingmar 
Bergman, which, in a series of cunningly 
conceived flash backs, reveals the Spiritual 
emptiness that has pervaded the life of 
an eminent doctor. 

The Nun’s Story. Audrey Hepburn, as 
a Roman Catholic nun who decides that 
it is love of self rather than love of God 
that has driven her to—and from—her 
calling, is too antiseptic in her perform- 
ance, but the story is a natural and the 
camera work almost dazzlingly beautiful. 

Porgy and Bess. George Gershwin 
might not have been Overjoyed with the 
heavy, static, wide-screen Pageant that 
Producer Sam Goldwyn and Director 
Otto Preminger have fashioned from his 
folk opera, but nothing can prevent the 
show's songs from tingling the spine. 
Standout performances: Sammy Davis Jr.. 
Pearl Bailey. 

Middle of the Night. Paddy Chayef- 
sky's highly effective Saga about a lonely 
September widower (Fredric March) and 
a neurotic May girl (Kim Novak). 

Gideon of Scotland Yard. Director 
John Ford and British Cinemactor Jack 
Hawkins, as well-coupled a pair as could 
be imagined, together track down corrupt 
cops, dope rings, a sex murderer, and 
other signs of the times. 

Ask Any Girl. Shirley MacLaine, a 
great comedienne, uses all her charm to 
resist the advertising lures of Madison 
Avenue laps. 

Some Like It Hot. Marilyn Monroe 
comes spectacularly out in the open, and 
Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon go into 
hiding—understandably enough, since the 
lads are impersonating ladies in Billy 
Wilder's top-of-the-mark comedy. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., July 15 

Wagon Train (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* 
Ward Bond riding herd on all them ornery 
critters, human and otherwise. 

Music for a Summer Night (ABC. 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). Excerpts from Madame 
Butterfly, with Elaine Malbin. 

U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
June Havoc, who ought to know, plays 
an ex-vaudevillian married to the owner 
of a mountain beanery, whose daughter 
is afraid to tell her that she has secretly 
married and wants out of show business. 


Thurs., July 16 
Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 pm.). Re- 
run time stalks the nation as, for the 
second time, Edward G. Robinson falls 
in love with a small-town New England 
schoolteacher. 





Fri., July 17 
Stripe Playhouse (CBS, 9:30-10 p-m.). 
Jimmy Stewart, who has had some trouble 


* All times E.D.T. 


Force promotion, here 
about the Strategic 


winning an Air 

promotes a drama 

Air Command. 
Sun., July 19 

U.S.-Russian Track Meet (NBC, 4:30- 
6 p.m.) Live and taped views of the 
two-nation meet at Philadelphia's Frank- 
lin Field. 

Conquest and The Twentieth Century 
(CBS, 6-7 p.m.). Repeats of two excellent 
documentaries—Search for a Chemical 
Cure to Cancer, and the training of 
the crew that dropped the bomb on 
Hiroshima. 

Tues., July 21 

The Andy Williams Show (CBS, 10- 
11 p.m.). The pleasant crooner’s guests 
are Andy Griffith and June Valli. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


A Raisin in the Sun. An impressive and 
moving first play about a South Side 
Chicago Negro family. 

J.B. Job in modern dress and stress. 

Redhead. Gwen Verdon spends talent 
wildly in a musical that needs all the jazz 
she has. 

The Pleasure of His Company. Over- 
age Playboy Cyril Ritchard returns to the 
family hearth just in time to throw his 
daughter's wooden fiancé on the fire. 

My Fair Lady and The Music Man are 
the class of the musicomedy field, with 
Flower Drum Song a few lengths off the 
pace. 


Off Broadway 
Mark Twain Tonight! Hal Holbrook, 


34, portraying Mark Twain, 70, in a 
brilliant solo. 
Straw Hat 

Brunswick, Me., Summer Playhouse: 
Oklahoma! 

Bar Harbor, Me., Summer Theater: 


Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman. 

Brighton, Mass., Art Center Theater: 
Twelfth Night, with Siobhan McKenna, 
Fritz Weaver and Tammy Grimes. 

Warwick, R.I., Musical Theater: Guys 
and Dolls, with Lloyd Bridges. 

Bayville, L.L, North Shore Playhouse: 
The Tunnel of Love, Peter De Vries's 
guidebook to sex in the suburbs. 

East Hampton, L.L, John Drew The- 
ater: The Glass Menagerie, with Eli Wal- 
lach, Ray Walston, Jo Van Fleet. 

Rye, N.Y., Music Theater: Du Barry 
Was a Lady brings back Bert Lahr in the 
role he made famous on Broadway. 

Indianapolis, Avondale Playhouse: 
Clare Boothe Luce’s The Women, with 
K. T. Stevens. 

Detroit, Northland Playhouse: The Dia- 
ry of Anne Frank, with Francis Lederer. 

Traverse City, Mich., Cherry County 
Playhouse: One of the best of the big- 
city shoot-‘em-ups, Dial “M" For Murder. 

Evergreen Park, Ill., Drury Lane The- 


ater: Anniversary Waltz, with Donald 
Cook and Joan Bennett. 
Denver, Elitch Garden Theater: The 


Time of Your Life, with the regular reper- 
tory stars, Ludi Claire and Thomas Coley 

Laguna Beach, Calif., Playhouse: Look 
Back in Anger. Britain’s angry young mar- 
ried set presented by Southern California's 
“Irish Players.” 
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MORE TIRE POWER | ..for higher horsepower 


Every new car maker in the country demands tires made with Tyrex viscose tire cord! 


A touch of your toe and your modern car responds with 
a surge of horsepower. Higher horsepower plus power 
steering and power brakes gives you more driving con- 
trol... but puts an added strain on your tires. That's 
why today’s powerful cars need more tire power. And 


TYREX viscose tire cord delivers it. Tires containing 
TY REX viscose cord run cooler, quieter, softer and safer... 
without annoying “morning thump.”’ Make sure your 
next set of tires contains TYREX viscose tire cord. 
Pound for pound, it’s as strong as steel. 


TYREX INC., Empire State Bidg., NewY ork 1,N.¥.*TY REX ia a certification mark of TY REX Inc., for viscose tire yarn and cord. TY REX viscose tire cord and yarn is aleo produced and available in Canada. 
a 0 ee na! Le 
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**LURLINE -*MATSONIA 
TO AND FROM HAWAII 


Round Trip Fares from $315 (without private bath) and 
$560 (with private bath) include all this: 


TRANSPORTATION—Round trip between San Francisco or Los Angeles 
and Hawaii on the only all First Class, completely air-conditioned 
ships in Califovnia-Hawaiian service. STATEROOM —with individual 
temperature control. ALL MEALS—and a bountiful variety of them! 
Also ’tween meal snacks, tea and bouillon on deck, evening buffets. 
ENTERTAINMENT—9-day program for everyone. Hawaiian entertain- 
ment, too! SPECIAL ACTIVITIES—Swimming pool, deck sports, tour- 
naments, hula lessons, camera clinics, parties. FINE SERVICE —One 
highly-trained Matson employee for every 2 passengers. COMPLIMEN- 
TARY — Deck chair, daily newspaper, movies. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW! 


SA/£ 






- 


FIRST IN THE PACIFIC 
ke ser 


BETWEEN CALIFORNIA, HAWAII AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
MATSON LINES - THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY - Offices: New York, Chicago, Dallas, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Honolulu 
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BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Senator Joe McCarthy, by Richard Ro- 
vere. A well-balanced portrait by an able 
Washington reporter. 

The Maxims of La _ Rochefoucauld, 
translated by Louis Kronenberger. Tail 
feathers from man’s self-esteem, neatly 
plucked by the 17th century cynic who ob- 
served that “we all have strength enough 
to endure the misfortunes of others.” 

Fire at Sea, by Thomas Gallagher. Was 
the flaming death of the cruise ship Morro 
Castle a horrendous case of arson? Re- 
porter Gallagher files a fascinating, if cir- 
cumstantial, brief against the ship's chief 
radio operator 

The Great Impostor, by Robert Crich 
ton. The incredible biography of multi 
phrenic Fred Demara Jr., who has been a 
Navy surgeon, teacher, prison warden, and 
a member of half a dozen religious orders 

Robert Rogers of the Rangers, by John 
R. Cuneo. A well-done biography of the 
backwoods commander whose behind-the- 
lines raids made him the hero of the 
French and Indian War 

The Bridge on the Drina, by Ivo Andric 
An elegiac novel by a fine Yugoslav writer 
distills 300 years of his land’s history 

The Way It Was, by Harold Loeb. The 
original of Robert Cohn in Hemingway's 
The Sun Also Rises tells why Pamplona 
in 1925 was a fiesta to remember 

The Zulu and the Zeide by Dan Jacob 
son. First-rate South African stories 

Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter, by 
Simone de Beauvoir. An all-but-Proustian 
remembrance of things past, when the fu 
ture queen of existentialism was a proper, 
fretful and insomniac student princess 

The Cool World, by Warren Miller. A 
gripping tale of a teen-age hoodlum from 
Harlem 

The Marauders, by Charlton Ogburn Jr. 
One of Merrill's Marauders dusts off the 
saga of that legendary fighting crew. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. Exodus, Uris (1) 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (2) 
3. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (4) 
4. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (3) 
5. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (5) 
6. Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (8) 
7. The Light Infantry Ball, Basso 
; a, Nabokov (6) 
arth, Bristow (7) 
10. The Chinese Box, Eyre 


nN 





NONFICTION 


|. The Status Seekers, Packard (1) 
The Years with Ross, Thurber (3 

3. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King ( 

4. Only in Ameri Golden (4) 

5. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (5) 

6. Folk Medicine, Jarvis (10) 

7. My Brother Was an Only Child 
Douglas (6) 

&. The House of Intellect, Barzun (7) 

9. What We Must Know About 
Communism, Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet (9) 

10. Senator Joe McCarthy, Rovere (8) 


) 
2) 





Position on last week's list. 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


Capsize or youve had it 
when this river goes underground 


1. “A kayak trip down northern Italy's Sarca River is not 
for fainthearts, When the river disappears beneath the rocks, 
you turn turtle or you pile up,” writes an American friend of 
Canadian Club, “Overturning your kayak, you get a shock, 
cold: 45 de And it’s 20 feet underground 
before there's any air space to get your breath, another 20 to 





The water 





recs, 


daylight. Scary? You said it! And there’s no turning back 





2. “Capsizing my kayak as the overhead 
clearance lowered, | heard my friend Guillermo 
shout “Buona fortuna!’ ley closed over 
me, knocking my coggles K in 





the bottoms up paddling to g 


? 


Why this whisky’s worldwide popularity 
Only Canadian Club has a distinctive flavor 
that captures in one great whisky the light- 
ness of scotch and the smooth satisfaction 
of bourbon. That's why whisky 
in all the world tastes quite like it. You 


no other 


3. “I swallowed a lot of water before | could right 


my kayak and breathe fresh air again, Navigating the 


4. We'd earned a drink for our 


stunt and at Lake Garda we got 








Sarcas underwater passage is a strugele all the way our reward, The place; the Risto 
Dammed for power, the river's current is » weak to rante della Torre at Riva. The drink: 
propel a man without strenuous work on his part. what else but Canadian Club?” 


can stay with Canadian Club all evening 


long... in short ones before dinner. tall : ie 
ones alter. Canadian Club is made by i ™ 
Hiram Walker, distillers of fine whiskies BS ] 
_ over ed rae It’s “The Best In The ey <  — = 
ouse” in 87 lands. y 4 tian Ud § 
T ie . banadtinn bd 


BY APPOURTMENT 
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AAS CUI 





Weesey 
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IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


IMAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
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Convair’s B-36 and the USAF Strategic Air Command combined to deter aggression and to pre- 


vent global conflict during the decade 1948-1958—the most critical period in all of history 

As the ultimate development of piston-engine aircraft, the B-36 became an unequalled in 
strument of our national policy to maintain world peace. The B-36 proved to America and to the 
world that airpower is peace power! 

And now, to continue peace through airpower, Convair, a Division of General Dynamics, has 
designed and is producing the B-58 Supersonic Bomber and the Atlas ICBM—both assigned to the 
dedicated airmen of the Strategic Air Command who have established that Peace is Their Profession 
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CENERAL DYNAMICS 
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